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(First Notice.) 
WIDELY as writers of opposite theological 
sympathies must necessarily differ in the 
feelings with which they regard the spectacle 
of Astronomy recanting on its knees, in the 
person of Galileo, before Theology repre- 
sented by the Cardinals of the Inquisition, 
the best historians who have treated this 
subject have yet until quite recently been 
tnanimous in holding that the tribunal had 


_ @ clear legal right to punish the Italian 


philosopher for the course he pursued. The 
opening of fresh sources of documentary 
evidence within the last decade has, how- 
ever, led to the promulgation of a very differ- 
ent doctrine —viz., that a spurious document 
fabricated expressly in order to secure a con- 
viction was the means which alone rendered 
the condemnation of Galileo legally sustain- 
able. According to the writers who advo- 
cate this view, the prisoner was entitled to 
an unconditional acquittal, and the court is 
convicted of having, in perhaps the most 
celebrated case ever brought before it, 
inflicted a cruel wrong on the ground of an 
atrocious fraud. 

I propose in‘ this article to indicate the 
main points on which the issue thus raised 
turns ; to sketch the progress of the question 
down to the present time; and to endeavour 
to estimate the value of some recent contri- 
butions towards its elucidation. The facts 
of the case as to which there is no dispute 
shall first be stated. 

_ The great work of Copernicus, De Revolu- 
tionibus Orbium Coelestium, which laid the 


| foundation of heliocentric astronomy, ap- 





peared in 1543. Galileo’s outspoken advo- 
cacy of the new doctrine, powerfully aided 
by his telescopic discoveries, fell in the inter- 
val from 1611 to 1616. On February 19 of 
the latter year the Inquisition called a 
meeting of its consulting theologians, and 
desired their judgment on the two following 
propositions: 1. The sun is the centre of the 
world and altogether stationary. 2. The 
earth is not the centre of the world nor sta- 
tionary, but moves bodily with a diurnal 
motion. The meeting resulted in the first 
proposition being unanimously pronounced 
“ false and absurd in philosophy, and formally 
heretical,” and the second declared to “‘ de- 
serve the like censure in philosophy, and as 
regards theological truth to be at the least 
erroneous in faith.” On February 25, Car- 
dinal Bellarmine, at that time the leading 
member of the Holy Office, was commis- 
sioned by the Pope to summon Galileo to 
his presence, and “ admonish him to abandon 
the opinion ” embodied in the above-stated 
propositions. In the event of Galileo’s re- 
fusing to obey, the Commissary-General of 
the Holy Office was instructed to deliver to 
him, in thé presence of a notary and wit- 
nesses, @ formal injunction “to abstain from 
teaching or defending this kind of doctrine 
and opinion, or from treating of it,” with 
the alternatives of acquiescence or imprison- 
ment. The interview between Bellarmine 
and Galileo took place on the following day, 
February 26; what was its result will be 
seen in the sequel. A week later, March 5, 
1616, appeared the famous decree of the 
Index-Congregation, which ordered the great 
work of Copernicus to be withdrawn from 
circulation until certain corrections should 
be made in its text under the superintendence 
of the Congregation. These corrections, 
which only appeared after a delay of four 
years, had the effect of reducing all Coper- 
nicus’s direct assertions of heliocentricism to 
the language of mere hypothesis. The 
alterations were insignificant in number, and 
left the long chain of reasoning which runs 
through the work untouched in a single 
essential link. Under this transparent dis- 
guise the treatise of Copernicus reappeared 
with the sanction of the Index. Early in 
1632 came the event which led straight to 
the trial and condemnation of Galileo, the 
publication of his Dialogue on the Ptole- 
maic and Copernican Systems. The court 
delivered its final judgment on June 22, 
1633, and copies of the sentence and of 
Galileo’s abjuration were by its order 
transmitted in every direction to Inquisi- 
tors and Papal Nuncios in order to serve 
as a warning to all persons, and in par- 
ticular to all professors of philosophy and 
mathematics, “so that, knowing in what 
manner the said Galileo had been dealt with, 
they might comprehend the gravity of the 
error committed by him, and thus avoid 
both it and the penalties which they would 
bring upon themselves by its commission.” * 

An examination into the essential nature of 
the charge on which the accused was con- 
victed leads at once to the central question in 
dispute between the new and old historians of 
the trial. The court asserted, in the summary 


~ * Part of a letter from Cardinal Barberini, one of 
Galileo’s judges, to the Inquisitor of Venice, accom- 
panying copies of the sentence and abjuration. 








of the case contained in the published sen- 
tence, that on February 26, 1614, their com- 
missary delivered to Galileo the injunction 
with which he had been instructed to inter- 
vene on the occurrence of a particular con- 
tingency—viz. the refusal of Galileo to obey 
the previous admonition of Bellarmine ; 
that the injunction contained an order not 
to defend the condemned opinion in any 
manner whatever, either by word of mouth 
or in writing; and that Galileo had pro- 
mised to obey it. The Judges of the Inqui- 
sition, assuming these three statements to 
represent actual facts, were perfectly right 
in regarding Galileo’s Dialogue as a glaring 
violation of the inhibitory order of the court, 
and fully justified in punishing so gross a 
contempt of its authority. 

Everything, then, turns on this question— 
Was, or was not, the commissary’s inhibition 
actually delivered to Galileo? The old school 
of historians, including men certainly not 
antecedentiy inclined to repose a child-ljke 
confidence in the statements of the Inquisi- 
tion, one and all accepted its unsupported 
assertion on this crucial point of the whole 
trial. Those of the new school maintain 
unhesitatingly that the commissary did not 
play the part attributed to him, and that 
the whole incident is a mere trumped-up 
story manufactured in order to supply a 
basis for a criminal indictment. 

This view necessarily implies that the 
Judges of the Inquisition on this momentous 
occasion deliberately admitted and acted on 
evidence which they knew, or might have 
known if they chose, to be false, and to have 
been fabricated with the direct object of 
securing an unjust decision. 

For more than two centuries after the 
trial no official source of information was 
accessible to historians save the statement 
of the case contained in the final sentence. 
In 1850, however, Monsignor Marini, Pre- 
fect of the Secret Archives of the Holy See, 
made public a certain number of extracts 
from the contemporary minutes of the suit 
recorded by the officials of the Inquisition 
and preserved among its archives. This 
writer’s endless laudations of the justice, 
wisdom, moderation, gentleness, sweetness, 
&c., of the Holy Office, whose thoroughgoing 
advocate he unmistakeably shows himself, 
and the utterly fragmentary and discon- 
nected nature of his extracts from the trial- 
record were well adapted to excite immediate 
suspicions; but it was only after many 
years that the real character of Marini’s 
undertaking became conclusively known by 
a comparison of his work with that next to 
be described. 

In 1867 M. Henri de l’Epinois was per- 
mitted by the authorities of the Vatican to 
publish in extenso the bulk of the documents 
contained in the manuscript trial-record. 
Those which possess the greatest value 
in reference to the enquiry in hand are: the 
text of the minute on the strength of which 
the court asserted the delivery of the com- 
missary’s inhibition ; a verbatim report of 
Galilco’s examinations on oath before the 
officials of the Inquisition; and a copy of 
his defence handed in in writing to the 
tribunal. — | 

We now come to the work of Wobhlwill, 
the pioneer of the new school, whose 
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modest pimphlet of ninety-six pages bids 
fair to make as much havoc of the old 
opinion about Galileo’s trial as the con- 
demned Dialogue itself did of the 
Ptolemaic astronomy. One object is kept 
steadily in view throughout—viz., to prove 
that the commissary’s inhibition never was 
delivered to Galileo, and that the minute in 
the Vatican manuscript purporting to re- 
cord its delivery on February 26, 1616, is a 
forgery perpe!rated after the appearance of 
Galileo’s Dialogue in 1632, and before the 
commencement of the suit of 1633, by some 
person who had access to the Inquisitional 
archives. The proof offered by Wohlwill 
turns essentially on a remarkable contradic- 
tion, the existence of which he was the first to 
perceive, between the contents of the assailed 
minute on the one side, and a particular 
piece of evidcnce recognised by the court 
as genuine and authentic on the other. 
This contradiction, in its turn, de- 
pends on the sharply marked distinction 
drawn in the trial-record between the 
parts assigned respectively to Cardinal 
Bellarmine and to the commissary of the 
Inquisition, and on the strictly con- 
tingent nature of the conditions under which 
alone the latter official was authorised to in- 
tervene actively in the case. Wohlwill has 
pointed out a singularly suspicious circum- 
stance—viz., that Marini, though professing 
to narrate the incidents of February 25 and 
26 in accordance with the corresponding en- 
tries in the trial-record, has not only mixed 
up together the perfectly distinct contents 
of Bellarmine’s admonition and of the com- 
missary’s inhibition, but has passed over in 
silence the clause which made the delivery 
of the latter conditional on Galileo’s non- 
submission to the former; has obliterated 
all trace of the commissary’s share in the 
action, and has put the whole matter of the 
two messages into the mouth of the Car- 
dinal. The prefect of the secret archives 
would hardly have resorted to such manipu- 
lations as these unless under the pressure of 
serious misgivings about the asserted action 
of the commissary. 

The evidence to be alleged in support of 
his theory has been collected by Wohlwill 
with exhaustive thoroughness, and stated 
with masterly perspicuity. His pamphlet is 
from beginning to end a most remarkable 
specimen of keen insight, strenuous argu- 
ment, and terse exposition. Even to indi- 
cate in the briefest outline the nature of his 
investigation would far surpass the space 
still at my disposal; I can, therefore, here 
only urge readers of German to have recourse 
tu the original.* Sepiey TAayLor. 








A Handy Book: of the Eastern Question : being 
a very recent View of Turkey. By Sir 
George Campbell, M.P. (London: John 
Murray, 1876.) 

Tuls is a very good book of its sort, and its 

value’ is increased by the frankness with 

which the author has stated at the outset 








* Those who care to see a compressed summary of 
Wohlwill’s chief arguments may consult, in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Institution, the abstract of a 
Friday evening paper read by me on May 8, 1874, to 
the opinions expressed in which, with one unessential 
exception, I still adhere. 


what sort of book it is, so that what might 
otherwise be at first sight condemned as 
defects are seen to be more justly charac- 
terised as limitations. 


“Under ordinary circumstances,” he writes in 
his preface, “ I should have thought it more proper 
to express my views, on the political subjects 
which have engaged my attention, to my consti- 
tuents. But when one begins to speak in public 
one cannot be quite sure of one’s words, and it is 
because I desire to be very careful and moderate, 
and to state only that which I have fully thought 
over, that I have deemed it better first to put in 
writing what I have to say.” 


With what seem to us very good reasons 
the sometime Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
determined to bring his long practice in 
dealing with Mohammedans and his large 
experience of Hastern politics to bear upon 
“this Turkish question.” At the same time 
he distinctly tells us, ‘‘I have no preten- 
sion to any special knowledge of the com- 
plications of European politics: quite the 
contrary.” It is just because he ignores 
those complications that the problem seems 
in his pages so much easier of solution 
than most of us supposed it to be, or 
—may we not fairly add?—than it is in 
reality. Throughout his book Sir George 
Campbell practically assumes that the only 
parties concerned are the English, the 
Russians, the Turkish Government, and its 
Christian and Mohammedan subjects. He 
once or twice vaguely alludes to the interests 
of Austro-Hungary in the matter, just 
enough to show that he is aware of the 
existence of such interests, but he does not 
seem to attribute to them the least practical 
importance. He does not seem to realise 
the force of the comparison of the Turkish 
and Austro-Hungarian empires to two ill- 
constructed houses leaning on one another 
—if one is pulled down the other must fall. 
He takes no notice of the painful anxiety 
with which the Hungarians regard the pre- 
sent crisis, or of the aspirations of the Croat 
and Serb subjects of Francis Joseph, who 
say of their cousins on the other side of the 
Turkish frontier, “If we do not annex them 
they will annex us”’—meaning, of course, 
“they shall annex us.” Some, indeed, of 
Sir George’s off hand statements sound very 
strange to one acquainted with German and 
Austrian utterances about ‘“ Half-Asia.” 
We may instance his description of Bosnia 
as a province “which, as it happens, no 
one covets” (p. 195), or that of Roumania, 
as “a very good progressive and liberal 
State” (p. 184). His observations about 
the democratic character of modern Servian 
and Roumanian institutions are decidedly 
crude, and look more like ad captandum 
arguments addressed to British Liberalism 
than the expression of any settled convic- 
tions on the part of the author. For instance, 
we would ask, does he “ take it” that “ the 
Slav feeling against the Hungarian avis- 
tocracy or squirearchy ”’ is a feeling in favour 
of Liberalism or good government ? Or does 
he really think (p. 174) that Roumania 
constitutes any effective barrier to the union 
of Russia and Bulgaria? A good deal of 
this optimism is doubtless to be attributed 
to Sir George’s Indian experiences. He 
judges the populations of Kastern Europe 





by an Indian standard, and does not always 





take sufficiently into account the effects of 
their geographical position. The ‘ Roman 
peace’ which we have established in India 
has suppressed both the hopes and the fears, 
the wild aspirations, the panic terrors, the 
hypochondriacal despondencies that in turn 
agitate the breasts of Magyars and Roumans, 
of Poles and Serbs. The same Indian expe- 
riences, perhaps, lead him to imagine that 
there is a greater unity of direction in the 
political councils of Europe than really 
exists, and to suggest that, if Russia is a 
wild elephant, the sooner we get her between 
five tame elephants the better. Considering 
how two of the “five tame elephants” be- 
haved only six years ago, the suggestion 
does not promise much, and has besides. been 
already acted on—at any rate, since the 
Crimean War. 

At the same time it is the Indian experi- 
ences of the sometime Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal which have suggested the many 
instructive illustrations and comparisons that 
form the chief merit of this “very recent 
view of Turkey.” Although not professing 
to be learned in the literature of the Moham- 
medans, Sir George has had ample oppor- 
tunities of studying them from nature, and 
takes their laws and religion as he finds them 
in practice. It would not be exactly fair to 
represent him as a Liberal Balaam, who set 
out to curse the Turks, and has returned 
blessing them altogether. Still this practical 
experience of his leads him to make short 
work of many of the vulgar errors current 
among the enemies of the Turks in England, 
as well as those put forward by their friends. 
Thus he brands as a “myth” the idea that 
Mohammedans, as such, have a craving for 
Christian blood. It provokes him, as indeed 
it well may—thongh, considering the very 
imperfect connexion between ordinary peo- 
ple’s experience and their opinions, it can 
hardly surprise us—to hear persons who ought 
to know better (ladies, for instance, who in 
India have spent much of their lives in entire 
trust on Mohammedan servants) telk of this 
terrible Mohammedanism. Not only does 
Sir George show that on the chapter of re- 
ligious toleration Mohammedans can well 
bear comparison with the practice of Chris- 
tian nations up to a very recent period, but 
he also points out the great political benefits 
Islam has conferred on the nations that 
embraced it, by limiting the power of Orien- 
tal despots. Moreover, he objects to the 
notion that Mohammedan law is unalterable 
and incapable of modification. On the con- 
trary, pointing to the obviously parallel case 
of the Jews, he does not see why the day 
should not come when the Mohammedans 
shall be brought within the pale of common 
civil rights. Another of the erroneous ideas 
which he refutes is that of the “ religious 
Khalifate ” of the Sultan of Turkey, or, as it 
is otherwise stated, ‘‘ what the French call the 
solidarité of the Mahommedan peoples,” there 
being in fact no more “solidarité’’ among 
Mohammedans than among Christians. $i 


George observes that there were at one time 
as many as eleven different Khalifs entirely 
independent of one another, and that “the 
present Osmanlee dynasty seems to have 
assumed the title of Khalif when they con- 
quered the Khalifs of Egypt, themselves 
quite a local and sectarian dynasty, on the 
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same principle,” he supposes, “on which a 
New Zealander claims land because he has 
eaten the last possessor.” 

After discussing the religion of the Turk, 
our author treats of his character andsocialin- 
stitutions, and findsthem not the rough brutal 
people we are apt to suppose them. On the 
whole, he was surprised to find them so much 
more like the natives of India than he had 
expected. He attributes the comparatively 
mild character of the modern Turk to his 
“blood,” on which subject Sir George has 
views which might perhaps impress us more 
if developed more in detail. As stated in the 
book before us, they seem to belong to the 
“metaphysical stage”’ of thought. He sup- 
poses the blood of the modern Turk to be 
principally that of the “ luxurious and effete ”’ 
peoples of Asia Minor, who have so com- 
pletely disappeared, and whom he believes 
to have been absorbed by the Turks. But 
surely, whether effete or not, these races 
had “ disappeared ”—i.e., had been Hellenised 
—long before the Turks came among them. 
However that may be, while Sir George 
found that the physique of the Turks equals or 
excels that of the very best Indian races, 
and is decidedly superior to any general Indian 
population, they are inferior in agriculture, 
in commerce, and in energy to the natives of 
the Punjab. We are told that in mental 
power and activity the Turks are not only 
far behind the Greeks, but “ various com- 
petent observers” agree that they are not 
only immensely inferior to the regular 
Arabs, but decidedly inferior to the modern 
Egyptians and people of Tunis. The compari- 
son of the education of the Turks with that 
which we give to our subjects in India is 
very interesting. The Turks have the ad- 
vantage in being more Europeanised in 
manner and expression; they are more men 
of the world, and the first impressions of 
them are more favourable. On the other 
hand, their educated class is very small, and, 
with the possible exception of the military 
schools, the education given is not so 
thorough as that which the Indians have re- 
ceived. ‘“ Among the natives of India we 
have turned out a great many highly intel- 
lectual men, and a good supply of native 
doctors and engineers; that is more than 
the Turks have done.” Similarly the posi- 
tion of the Armenians in Turkey is illus- 
trated by reference to that of the higher 
castes in Cashmere and Bengal who “ did 
not sacrifice themselves by resistance in 
arms, but sought to make the best of the 
situation—to conquer the conquerors by 
superior intellect ;”” while the rigorous and 
complete exclusion of the Christians from 
all share in political power is contrasted 
with the liberal government of the Mogul 
Emperors of India and with “the every- 
day and uncoerced practice of native States 
in India at this day.” 

This is obviously not the place for criti- 
cism of the practical measures recommended 
for admitted existing evils. Suffice it to 
say that Sir George Campbell’s leading 
principle is the largest possible measure of 
decentralisation, starting with a real and 
effective village autonomy. In other words, 
he would establish a system exactly the re- 
verse of that which now prevails in the 
Hellenic Kingdom. But he well observes 





(p. 185) that “the real difficulty is, not to 
teach the Christians to govern themselves, 
but to devise such a plan that they may do 
so without injustice to the Mahommedan 
population of the country.” Let us hope 
that the counsels and experience of India, 
that great school of religious tolerance, may 
avail to call attention to that difficulty, and 
to devise such a plan. 
Artuur J. PATTERSON. 








The Hunting Grounds of the Great West: a 
Description of the Plains, Game, and 
Indians of the Great North American 
Desert. By Richard Irving Dodge, Lieut.- 
Colonel of the United States Army. 
With an Introduction by William Black- 
more. (London: Chatto & Windus, 
1877.) 


Tue results of the lengthened and varied 
experience of an intelligent observer have 
always a certain interest and value, and 
five-and-twenty years of active service on 
the Indian frontier have afforded Colonel 
Dodge unusual opportunities of becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject on 
which he writes. His book is not a mere 
sportsman’s account of hunting adventures, 
or the incidents of camp life and of travel, 
as the title might lead the reader to imagine. 
The text is, indeed, enlivened throughout 
with stories of the kind, which serve as a 
pleasant garnish to a large amount of solid 
information with regard to the nature of the 
country, its fauna, and the social and politi- 
cal condition of the Indian tribes. The 
opinions and beliefs of the author have the 
merit of being his own, founded upon per- 
sonal observation. He has trusted little or 
nothing to “authorities ;” what he tells us 
he has seen and examined for himself. An 
Introduction by Mr. William Blackmore 
seems almost superfluous, but Mr. Black- 
more has an extensive and intimate acquain- 
tance with the Indians, and he adds some 
useful details as to the constitution and 
position of the tribes, and the “ principal 
Indian events” of the last fifteen years. 
“ Principal Indian events”’ means, as might 


be inferred, the chief massacres perpetrated. 


by Indians on the whites, or vice versa, and 
the various collisions between them, in- 
cluding the late disastrous defeat of Colonel 
Custer’s force by the Sioux under “ Sitting 
Bull” in the summer of 1876. The book is 
illustrated by some effective sketches by 
Ernest Griset, and a map, the usefulness of 
which is materially lessened by the fact that 
hardly a single locality mentioned in the 
text is to be found therein. 

Thirty years ago the great central region 
of North America which lies between Canada 
on the north and Mexico on the south, be- 
tween the Mississippi on the east and the 
Rocky Mountains on the west, was virgin 
ground, unexplored. lt remained a biank 
on the maps, marked “the Great American 
Desert.” The romance which enveloped the 
unknown country has vanished. Now three 
railways run through the very heart of it, 
and great cities have grown up along their 
track. The territory is so vast, however, 
that, in spite of rapidly-advancing civilisa- 
tion, extensive tracts still remain where 
bands of Indians continue to roam fierce and 








untamed, following the war-path or hunting 
the buffalo and the wapitias of old. Colonel 
Dodge began his career of frontier service 
when these great changes of which we have 
spoker were but just commencing; a few 
military posts and trading-stations scattered 
at long intervals were the only points in 
this wide region occupied by the whites. 
The soldier’s life in these advanced positions 
in the Indian territory was one of danger 
and hardship, and fruitful in exciting and 
perilous experiences. The scene of the 
author’s exploits lay in the southern portion 
of the great plains, in the country drained 
by the Missouri and Arkansas rivers and 
other western tributaries of the Mississippi. 
Here he found rich hunting-grounds, and 
came into contact with the Cheyennes, the 
Arapahoes, the Comanches ; the fiercest and 
wildest of the Indian tribes. The term 
“plains ” applied generally to Central North 
America is not to be taken literally as im- 
plying an almost uniform level, but consists 
of three series of extensive plateaux of 
varying size, conformation, and character. 
The first and highest have an altitude of 
6,000 to 8,000 feet above the sea ; the second 
4,000 to 7,000 feet ; while the third and most 
extensive slope down from a height of 3,000 
or 4,000 feet to the level of the Missouri and 
Mississippi valleys. The surface is, more- 
over, broken by volcanic peaks and ridges in 
the highest plateaux, cut by deep caiions, or 
dotted with sand-hills. Prairies covered with 
long rich grass alternate with barren alkali 
plains, stretches of sand and sage brush, or 
‘* mauvaises terres,’ formed by the beds of 
dried-up lakes seamed by innumerable nar- 
row channels cut in the yielding soil. The 
plains proper are treeless, wood being 
only found in the cafions and the valleys. 
The soil is rich in the relics of ancient life. 
“ Almost everywhere throughout the plains are 
found in greater or less profusion animal remains, 
fossils, shells, and petrifactions. Bones are very 
numerous and in great variety, from the Saurion 
and the Mastodon to the minutest reptile, ranging 
in point of time from the remotest ages to the 
present day.” 

Colonel Dodge gives a lively account of 
the difficulties and dangers incident to travel 
and camp life, together with numerous 
useful hints as to the best measures to be 
adopted to prevent or overcome them. 

One of the most appalling sensations ex- 
perienced by the traveller in a pathless wild 
is that of losing the sense of direction— 
getting what is called “turned round.” 
‘The novice is certain to experience it if alone 
in the wilderness. In such case there is 
serious risk that he will lose entire control 
of himself, yield to the fatal desire “‘ to keep 
moving,” which is one of the symptoms of 
‘‘ plains insanity,’’ and push wildly into the 
wilderness to meet death by starvation. Even 
the old plainsmen are not always exempt 
from this hallucination, and. Colonel Dodge 
gives several curious instances of its power. 

“To the man whose ‘head is level’ the niere being 
in an unknown locality, or not knowing exactly 
where he is, amounts to nothing. This is some- 
thing that happens every day, and no amount of 
turning among deep cafions or wooded ravines 
ever interferes with the instinct of the true 
plainsman. Sometimes, however, he will arrive 
at a stream which he knows ought to run in 4 
particular direction. To his astonishment it is 
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running the other way. On some morning the 
sun will rise in what appears to him the south or 
west. The old plainsman knows what this means 
at once, and, untess he has a compass, or is as sure 
of his locality as a resident in New York would 
be in Broadway, he accepts the situation, goes 
into camp, and waits until he gets all right again.” 
This is, indeed, the only safe course in any 
case, for so powerful is the delusion that, as 
I can testify from personal experience, even 
seasoned travellers, when completely “turned 
round,” lose all confidence in the compass, 
which they are fully persuaded must have 
gone wrong, since it contradicts their own 
overpowering but erroneous instinct. 

As becomes a true sportsman, the author 
deplores the wholesale and wanton destruc- 
tion of the larger animals by greedy and 
unscrupulous whites, who kill them for their 
hides alone. Since the year 1872 the in- 
evitable process of extermination has pro- 
ceeded with enormously accelerated speed. 
The railways have conveyed thousands of 
reckless slaughterers to the hunting grounds. 
In 1871-2, Colonel Dodge says, there appeared 
to be no limit to the number of buffalo. In 
1873, 

“where there were myriads of buffalo the 
year before, there were now myriads of carcasses. 
The air was foul with sickening stench, and the 
vest plain, which only a short twelvemonth before 


teemed with animal life, was a dead, solitary, 
putrid desert.” 


It is calculated that altogether the almost 
incredible number of five millions of buffalo 
have been killed in the three years 1872 to 
1874. Some varieties of deer and other 
«animals, whose character and habits render 
them a less easy prey, and which are more 
adaptable, may survive among the settle- 
ments, but the buffalo, and the elk or 
wapiti, the noblest of the red-deer tribe, 
ure doomed to speedy extinction. 

Colonel Dodge has been a keen observer 
of the habits and peculiarities of animals, 
and among the novel points which he has 
noted is one with regard to theskunk. The 
animal is carnivorous and nocturnal in its 
habits, fearlessly 


“penetrating in search of food into camps and 
tents while the inmates are asleep; . . . he will, 
if he finds nothing more to his taste, deliberately 
commence devouring the hand, face, or any un- 
covered part of the sleeper. The bite in itself 
would be of little account: but in all the country 
between the Republican River and the Indian 
territory it is almost invariably followed by that 
most horrible of all horrors, hydrophobia.” 
These skunks are not rab'd but healthy, 
eating merely to satisfy appetite. Yet 
Colonel Dodge has met with only one in- 
stance in which the bite was not fatal, and 
Assistant-Surgeon Jarneway reports ten out 
of eleven as resulting in death from hydro- 
phobia. The most curious part of the story 
is that this deadly quality of the skunk-bite 
appears to be confined to the particular 
district of the Arkansas before mentioned. 
There the skunk is more dreaded than the 
rattlesnake, whereas in Texas and on the 
Platte it is regarded as harmless. I never 
heard of any instance of fatal skunk-bite in 
British America. 

The portion of the book which deals with 
the Indian races furnishes a large amount of 
original and interesting information with 
respect to their social habits and political 





condition. The Indian question is treated 
with great candour and vigour, but on the 
whole with moderation and good sense. 
There are, however, one or two things in 
this section which offend somewhat against 
good taste, as, for instance, the use of the 
term “ buck,’’ instead of man, when speak- 
ing of Indians. The expression originated 


in the old slavery times, when a male negro [ 


was styled a “ buck nigger,”’ in order to in- 
dicate his inferiority to the white man and 
kinship with the lower animals. The 
phrase has been adopted for the Indians by 
the Western pioneers, but its perpetuation 
is hardly worthy of the writer. 

The true conception of Indian character 
is almost impossible to a man who has 
passed the greater part of his life surrounded 
by the influences of a cultivated, refined, 
and moral society. An Indian grows up 
under very different conditions. The child 
has— 


“no softening stories of good little boys poured 
into his attentive ears at his mother’s knee. No 
dread of punishment restrains him from any act 
that boyish fun or fury may prompt. No lessons 
inculeating the beauty and reward of goodness or 
the hideousness and certain punishment of vice 
are ever wasted on him. The men by whom he 
is surrounded, and to whom he looks as models 
for his future life, are great and renowned in 
roportion to their ferocity, to the scalps they 
ave taken, or the thefts they have committed. 
His earliest boyish memory is probably a dance 
of rejoicing over the scalps of strangers, all of 
whom he is taught to regard as enemies. The 
lessons of his mother awaken only a desire to 
take his place as soon as possible in fight and 
fray. The instruction of his father is only such 
as is calculated to fit him best to act a prominent 
art in the chase, in theft, and in murder. 
Virtue, morality, generosity, honour, are words 
not only absolutely without significance to hin— 
but are not accurately translateable into the 
Indian language of the plains.” 

This is, however, too sweeping an assertion. 
The Crees, for instance, have a word which 
is synonymous for straight and right or 
upright. Colonel Dodge, however, allows 
the Red Man some virtue, patience, endu- 
rance, and a certain courage. 

The Indian of the plains— 

“while not so degraded as many other tribes and 
peoples of this and the older continent, is as 
thoroughly savage as any. His religion inculcates 
neither obligation nor duty to either God or man. 
His education teaches no morality. His social 
life is scarcely a remove from that of the beasts 
of the field. His idea of right is the execution 
of his own will—of wrong, the enforcement of 
another will in opposition to his.” 

That the Indian of the United States has 
exhibited so little improvement and is still 
a cruel, inhuman savage, the author attri- 
butes in great measure to the fault of the 
Government. He has never had a fair 
chance. Robbed by unscrupulous agents 
and traders, deceived over and over again 
by the breaking of treaties, the chief in- 
fluence exercised by contact with civilisa- 
tion is an evil one. And, with all the 
authority of long official experience and 
mature judgment, Colonel Dodge condemus 
in the most unqualified way the present 
system of dealing with the Indian tribes. 
He urges that no more treaties should be 
made by the Government, which does not 
carry out its own obligations in good faith, 
and does not attempt to make the Indians 





carry out theirs. He advises that they 
should be placed on reservations, governed 
by trustworthy men selected for their fitness 
and not by political jobbery, who would 
rule them justly under the same laws as 
the whites. Some of the author’s sugges- 
tions—such, for example, as the punishment 
of marriage or cohabitation with Indian 
women by whites or negroes—are indeed 
clearly impracticable, but the system he 
advocates is in the main a wise and righteous 
one. In support of it he points out the 
satisfactory results which have followed a 
similar policy so admirably carried out by 
the Canadian Government; and compares 
the peaceful condition of the country north 
of the British line with the murder, and 
pillage, and lawlessness which are rampant 
in the Indian territory on the American 
side of the border. W. B. CHEADLE. 








Materials for the History of Thomas Becket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Edited by 
James Craigie Robertson, M.A. Vol. II. 
Rolls Series. (London : Longmans, 1876.) 


Canon Ropertson’s second volume, unlike 
the first, contains nothing that has not 
already appeared in the collection of Becket 
literature published in one form or another 
by Dr. Giles. No one, however, who is 
acquainted with that collection will in the 
least regret that it is at length in process of 
being superseded. With all his claims to 
the gratitude of historical students, Dr. 
Giles has the reputation of being the most 
perverse and inaccurate of editors ; and how 
well he deserves it may be seen by a glance 
down the parallel columns in which his suc- 
cessor compares some of his readings with 
those of the manuscripts. Although, there- 
fore, the whole of the materials here given 
us are perfectly well known, and have been 
used by all recent biographers of Becket, a 
new edition of them, so far from being un- 
necessary, is hardly less welcome than the 
writings of William of Canterbury, for the 
most part before unpublished, which formed 
Mr. Robertson’s first instalment. Of the 
works included, the more strictly biographi- 
cal are the Pussio S. Thomae of Benedict of 
Peterborough, the Vita 8. Thomae of John 
of Salisbury, with the supplement of Alan of 
Tewkesbury, and the Vita S. Thomae of 
Edward Grim. As might be expected, the 
editor has found no traces of the complete 
Life of Becket which Benedict of Peter- 
borough is supposed by some to have written 
in addition to the Martyrdom. The fact is, 
that not only is no copy of such a work 
known to be in existence, but there is no 
evidence at all that it was ever written; on 
the contrary, as Mr. Robertson points out, 
there are distinct contemporary statements 
the other way. On what ground, therefore, 
the Icelandic Life of Becket, edited by Mr. 
Magnusson, is asserted in the official list of 
the Rolls publications to be derived from 
Benedict’s biography we are at a loss to 
conceive. To return, however, to the 
materials in hand: so far as the Latin text 
is concerned the manner in which Mr. 
Robinson has performed his duties as editor 
is unexceptionable. The only fault we have 


to find with him is with regard to his in- 
troductory notices, which—unless, indeed, he 
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means to say more on the subject hereafter 
when he prints the remaining biographies— 
are altogether insufficient. The greater part 
of the volume, however, is taken up, not 
with the works above-named, but with the 
collection of the Miracles of St. Thomas 
made by Benedict of Peterborough, together 
with a few single stories of the same kind 
drawn from various sources. As the similar, 
though apparently somewhat later, collection 
of William of Canterbury was included in 
the first volume, this class of Mr. Robertson’s 
materials—which more properly should have 
come last of all—is the first to be completed ; 
and, accordingly, he not only gives an able 
analysis of the whole in his Introduction, 
but has further earned the thanks of his 
readers by adding a special glossary and 
index. .Notwithstanding the large amount 
of space they occupy, no excuse is needed 
for printing these miraculous narratives in 
full; for, whatever opinion may be enter- 
tained of them in one sense, their value as 
illustrations of the manners and feelings of 
the time is beyond question. As we have 
already, however, spoken at some length 
of the collection of William of Canterbury 
(Acapemy, October 7, 1876), no more need 
be said of Benedict’s better-known work 
than that, although the miracles recorded in 
it are for the most part different, they are 
of precisely the same general character, and 
offer the same infinite variety of interesting 
detail. As far as can be judged at present, 
Mr. Robertson’s volumes in the Rolls Series 
are likely to be no less distinguished for good 
editing than for the importance of their sub- 
ject-matter; but his real difficulties can 
hardly be said to have begun till he reaches 
the correspondence. Gro. F. Warner. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Is That All? (Boston: Roberts & Co., 
1876.) 

At Sizes and Sevens. By A. Weber. (Lon- 
don: Mozley & Smith, 1877.) 

The Maid of Florence. (London: Sampson 


Low & Co., 1876.) 


Condoned. By Anna C. Steele. (London: 
Chapman & Hall, 1877.) 
Warrawarra, the Carib Chief. By Henry 


H. Breen, F.S.A. 
Brothers, 1876.) 


THERE are few more agitating moments in 
the life of a modest English critic who 
strives to do justice and love mercy than 
those in which he finds an American novel put 
into his hands. Do what he will he is sure 
to be found guilty (as the British villain of 
Is That All? is found guilty) of “ speaking 
of America with unconscious insolence,” and, 
if the insolence is unconscious, how is the 
poor creature to help it? However, at the 
risk of being consciously or unconsciously 
insolent, we shall venture to say that Is That 
All ?. is a pleasant little story, with a rather 
ostentatious absence of completeness or 
definiteness in its plot. It is, so to speak, a 
slice out of the life of the higher-class society 
ofan American country town, and the size 
and shape of the slice has not been deter- 
mined by anything but the will of the carver. 
The only beginning or end of the story is the 
beginning and end of the appearance of the 


(London: Tinsley 





above-mentioned British villain, whose 
villany is not of a very black type, and who 
is admitted to be a gentleman of unexcep- 
tionable manners and appearance. This is 
something ; though we cannot say that his 
conduct altogether satisfies us. Do well- 
bred baronets’ sons, when they visit the 
States, carry in their pockets photographs of 
their ancestral country-seats for exhibition to 
the admiring natives? The most comic 
thing about the book is its illustration of 
Time’s revenges. For some centuries our own 
writers have been contrasting the polished 
and fascinating but immoral foreigner with 
the honest but rough and ungainly Briton. 
And now, behold, it is Britain that sends her 
polished scoundrels to flutter the dove-cotes 
of America, and be confounded by the 
virtuous, if rugged, manhood of the youth- 
ful Yankee. We repeat that Is That All ? is 
a pleasant book. 

At Sizes and Sevens is a novel which 
would probably never have been written 
but for Miss Yonge’s influence, while it 
at the same time shows infinitely more 
strength and originality of handling than 
most of the numerous progeny of The Heir 
of Redelyffe. The heroine is the eldest 
daughter and practical head of a large 
family, her father being a rather feeble coun- 
try parson, and her mother an invalid. She 
is adored by a capital fellow, the son of a 
neighbouring squire, but of course snubs 
him, and in her turn adores a gentleman 
who, we are informed, has a “great big 
heart” and a “great big intellect ;” infor- 
mation which we are, as usual, obliged to 
take upon trust, no evidence in the affirma- 
tive being given by his conduct or conversa- 
tion. With the recklessness common to her 
class, the author kills poor Claude Wyatt, 
the rejected suitor, in a perfectly unneces- 
sary way, and, with the quaint liking for 
useless and improbable suffering which is 
also characteristic, she makes Grace Browne, 
her heroine, toil as a governess for eight 
years till she is thirty-one, before the Admir- 
able Crichton chooses to marry her. All 
this queer mixture of sentiment and asceti- 
cism we are well used to, but what we are 
not used to in connexion with it is the 
excellent descriptive power and the ‘firm 
strokes of character-drawing which Miss 
Weber at the same time gives us. Grace 
Browne is a singularly distinct and origiral 
figure amid the hundreds of similar heroines 
who have gone before her. Her hero-wor- 
ship, her impulsiveness, her hatred and yet 
careful performance of drudgery, her placid 
indifference to small scandal, are very well 
brought out. On the other hand, the 
sketches of Thames scenery are very pretty, 
and have the rather unusual charm of being 
woven naturally into the narrative, and not 
stuck upon it in the more usual “ purple- 
patch ” fashion. 

Some touchy people might quarrel with 
the author of The Maid of Florence for re- 
questing his readers not to think that Flo- 
rentines in the thirteenth century were 
“barbarians ;”’ and others might object to 
the rather remarkable statement that ‘“ much 
of the country was ravished.” To us these 
trifles seem harmless when compared with 
another peculiarity of the book. LExperi- 
enced novel-readers know that @ certain 





class of novelist is very apt to break out into 
occasional spurts of blank verse. But a 
book in which all the characters habitually 
talk in decasyllables is an outrage which is 
really too much. The Maid of Florence 
herself talks blank verse literally by the 
page. The Maid’s papa talks blank verse. 
The Maid’s uncle talks blank verse. The 
hero talks blank verse. The hero’s confidant 
talks blank verse. The wicked old woman 
talks blank verse. The conspirators talk 
blank verse. And the only occasions when 
blank verse is not talked are exactly those 
when prose is allowed in the orthodox 
English drama. In fact, it is difficult to 
avoid believing in all seriousness that the 
author first committed a five-act tragedy ; 
and then, finding managers or publishers 
unpropitious, interspersed a little narrative, 
knocked off the capital letters (some of them) 
at the beginning of the lines, and tried his 
venture as a novel. It was certainly wise 
not to publish it as a play. 

The author of Condoned has, with the odd 
lack of judgment which not seldom distin- 
guishes lady novelists, done nearly all she 
could to spoil her book. She has written in 
a most alarmingly pretentious style: for 
instance, there are few novelists who can 
afford to risk such a phrase as:—“ It was 
one of those evenings which hold a knell 
for the desolate, an anthem for the 
havened.’’ She has given us an absurdly 
inappropriate title; for the various mis- 
deeds which her stgry records are nothing 
less than condoned. She is a little fond of 
unsavoury images and details. Her comedy 
(as when she represents two elderly ladies 
as partially intoxicated by the admixture of 
a teaspoonful of brandy in their tea) is 
farcical, and not amusingly farcical. Her 
characters are things of shreds and patches, 
and she has spoilt her dénowement by a most 
perverse and unreasonable indulgence in the 
infliction of unnecessary suffering. Notwith- 
standing all which, the book is still one of 
decided interest, of infinitely greater interest 
than many books against which no such 
definite charges can be brought. If it were 
not, indeed, for the total inapplicability of 
the third volume, which prevents one from 
excusing minor sins, it might be that the 
merits would cover the faults. The style, 
forced as it is, not unfrequently clothes a 
rather happy thought or expression; and 
the characters, though very badly pieced 
together, are often successful in their dif- 
ferent appearances. There are not a few 
carefully-done pieces of description, and one 
character, the superfine Lord Vipont, though 
a very old friend, is well sustained through- 
out. The Desmond family, in whom poverty 
has produced a kind of easy-going fatalism, 
without obliterating the instincts of good 
birth and good breeding, are also good. 
But the heroine, Astaroth Herne, is the 
stumbling-block. Her history is one of those 
neatly summed up in the two lines— 

‘Ca commence par une aubade ; 
Ca finit par De profundis.” 
But whereas she is represented as at first 
having all the hot blood of a Monna Belcolor, 
she ends with a calm acquiescence in deser- 
tion and despair, ending in a commonplace 
suicide. Throughout the volume there are 
scattered many epigraphs signed “A, C.5S.,” 
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which awaken a mild curiosity. Are they 
unpublished works of Mr. Swinburne’s, or 
do the initials stand for “Anna C. Steele” ? 
From internal evidence we incline to the 
latter of the two hypotheses. 

Warrawarra, the Carib Chief, is a curious 
book, which, but for the avowal of author- 
ship, we should have imagined to be, in parts 
at least, a translation from the French. How- 
ever, as the scene is in one of the French 
West Indian Islands, called Sidonie (it 
would seem that Martinique is intended, and 
we do not quite understand the reason of the 
alias), the Gallicisms are perhaps excusable 
as local colour. It can scarcely be said to 
have much interest as a novel, though with 
a little judicious alteration it would have 
made a capital boys’ book, as there are 
plenty of battles, murders, disguises, hair- 
breadth ’scapes, and other suitable material. 
The nominal hero is a personage who unites 
in an odd partnership the characters of 
Carib Chief and Catholic curé, but most of 
the parties interested are polite enough not 
to be inquisitive as to his identity. The real 
hero is a certain Mr. Henry O'Neil, who 
appears to “ circulate’”’ between France and 
England in time of war with rather amazing 
facility; becomes director of a college in 
“Sidonie ;”’ is obligingly appointed by the 
Governor of the island tutor to his daughter ; 
knocks a fellow-creature on the head with 
an iron bar, and without taking the trouble 
to mention the fact to anybody, whereby he 
not unnaturally gets into trouble; fights a 
duel and kills his man; and, in short, gene- 
rally behaves in an approved and regular 
fashion. It is unnecessary to say that his 
lovely pupil and a nice little fortune reward 
his labours. The old story of the confessor 
and his penitent who undesignedly reveal a 
crime by the coincidence of two thoughtless 
remnarks is brought in, as we venture to 
think, rather out of place. But there is 
nothing else which deserves censure. 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


Gold and Alloy in the Devout Life. By the 
Rev. Pére Monsabré, O.P. Authorised Transla- 
tion. With Preface by the Very Rev. T. N. 
Burke, O.P. (Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son.) A 
very clever and sensible book, on the besetting 
faults of women living in the world and aiming at 
a life of superior devotion. A still rarer quality 
than its practical shrewdness is its pure and, so to 
speak, classical style—a quality which may be 
both illustrated and accounted for by the fact 
that scarcely any book is quoted in the greater 
part of it, except the Bible, the Zmitation, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and St. Francis of Sales. There 
is one part where it is otherwise—the chapter 
entitled “A Type from the Holy Fathers ”"— 
where that incapacity shows itself which is the 
great weakness of modern Romanism—the in- 
capacity to distinguish between matter for medi- 
tation and matter for belief. The work is well 
translated and badly printed. 


_Of the Imitation of Christ; The Christian 
Year ; The Spiritual Combat ; Spiritual Letters o 
St. Francis de Sales; The Hidden Life of the 
Soul. By the Author of “A Dominican Artist,” 
“ Bossuet and his Contemporaries,” &e. [* Taken, 
not literally, but substantially,” from the writiags 
of Jean Nicolas Grou.] (Library of Spiritual 
Works for English Catholics : Rivingtons.) Six- 
penny editions of works like these are likely to be 
really useful, as introducing a higher type cf 





culture among half-educated “ English Catholics :” 
the rather as the translations are all in good Eng- 
lish—the only serious fault being in the Jmitation, 
which is too modern. The Hidden Life of the 
Soul stands on rather a different footing from the 
other work: included in the series: Pére Grou is 
not to the Church what their authors have been 
and are, and in this edition we have rather acento 
of chapters than a continuous treatise. But still 
the book is worthy of its place; and it is histori- 
cally interesting, as a specimen of the sober, manly 
piety of the school of Fénelon, contrasting with 
even such a writer as Pére Monsabré, who ignores 
men in his pictures of true and false devotion, 
“for alas! they practise so little devotion that it 
would be difficult for them to abuse it.” 


The Church of the First Three Centuries. By 
Alvar Lamon, D.D. With additional Notes by 
Ezra Abbot, D.D., LL.D., and Henry Ierson, 
M.A. (British and Foreign Unitarian Association.) 
This would be a scholarly work if it were not 
written with a partisan object. It is impossible 
to investigate profitably the opinions of the prim- 
itive fathers, if we start with the fixed hypo- 
thesis that they must have held the opinions 
which we, on independent grounds, believe to be 
true: and the method becomes not less but more 
unprofitable when the system of belief sought to 
be forced npon them is widely different from that 
which was, as a matter of history, developed out 
of theirs. 


Psalms and Litanies, Counsels, and Collects for 
Devout Persons. By Rowland Williams, D.D., 
late Vicar of Broadchalke. Edited by his Widow. 
Popular Edition. (Henry 8. King and Co.) A 
really devout book of devotion—mostly a com- 
pilation, but one bearing the mark of the com- 
piler’s own individuality. Many readers will be 
surprised to find how little Dr. Williams diverged 
from the main doctrines of the Christian faith: 
it is probable that, except on the point of the 
miraculous Nativity, his confession of faith would 
have passed as orthodox at any period before the 
Reformation, perhaps at any before the last cen- 
tury. But one characteristic feature is the mental 
restlessness which would not leave unaltered even 
forms with whose spirit he was in perfect sym- 
pathy, and which expressed no opinion from 
which he cared to differ: he seems often to 
change for change’s sake a Scriptural or liturgical 
passage so perfect that any change must be for the 
worse. The most original feature of the work is 
the scheme of parallel “ counsels” and “ stories” 
—analogous to the Epistles and Gospels of ordinary 
liturgies—to be selected from the devout writings 
of all nations and religions. It is a pity that the 
series was left unfinished at the author's death : it 
would have been very interesting if it could really 
have been carried to such a length as he would 
have considered complete. 


The Bible for Young People. By Dr. H. 
Oort, Professor of Oriental Languages at Amster- 
dam, and Dr. J. ILooykaas, Pastor at Rotterdam, 
with the Assistance of Dr. A. Kuenen, Professor of 
Theology at Leiden. Vol. II.: From Moses to 
David. Prefaced by Dr. Hl. Oort. Authorised 
Translation. (Williams and Norgate.) A great 
deal of learning and a fair amount of cleverness 
have been spent in this work on an unfortunate 
aim. Many students may remember the period in 
their school-days when they learnt Old Testament 
stories, not from the Old Testament, but from so- 
called “Scripture Histories ”"—a race of books of 
which Pinnock’s is the most frequently used, and 
Dr. Watts’s probably still the best. Drs. Oort and 
Hooykaas seem to intend their work to fill the 
same place in the education of the next generation : 
it may fairly be said that it is a place not worth 
filling. Even if it were, the time has not yet come 
for it to be filled: certain as it may be that sound 
Biblical criticism is not as conservative as that 
which was current in Dr. Watts’s time, it would 
be impossible to maintain—probably the authors 


; themselves hardly would maintain—that the 





theories here put forward as to the reconstruction 
of Hebrew history are as yet ascertained facts, 
which may be taught in schools without fear of 
the pupils having anything to unlearn. More 
agreement among all competent scholars must be 
attained than is attained yet before a school-book 
is the proper place for a view as to the compara- 
tive antiquity of the feasts of the Passover and of 
Unleavened Bread. And, in the name of good 
sense and good taste, if “ young people ” are to 
sread the story of the finding of Moses at all, let 
them read it in the words of the second chapter of 
Exodus: even if they are not Moses’ own, they 
are the words of a better story-teller than we shall 
easily find in Holland or England. 


The Scriptural Religious Histories and Prophe- 
ctes Analysed and Examined. By J. W. Willcock, 
Q.C. In Three Volumes. Vol. I. (Williams 
and Norgate.) “ Dedicated to the Japanese, the 
only People who have subordinated their Ancient 
Institutions, their Ancient Manners, their Ancient 
Language, and their Ancient Superstitions, to 
Common Sense.” The book is not so absurd as 
this would suggest: the author knows little of 
Oriental history and nothing of Oriental philology, 
but his mother-wit is sufficient to lead him to 
found frequent acute suggestions on the facts he 
meets with in the Bible or the better class of 
popular commentaries on it. 


Meditations on the Essence of Christianity. By 
R. Laird Collier, D.D. (Williams and Norgate.) 
“ After reading Feuerbach’s Essence of Christi- 
anity, Biichner’s Force and Matter, and other 
books of like tendencies,” Dr. Collier on mature 
consideration thought that, though the forms of 
Christian belief needed modification in view of 
recent discoveries, yet the essence of Christian 
faith remained, in the form of a spiritual Uni- 
tarianism. Neither his statement of this creed 
nor his arguments on behalf of it are very re- 
markable: but occasionally we meet with a true 
and almost profound remark like this:—“A 
Brahmin can love God without loving his neigh- 
bour; an Englishman can love his neighbour with- 
out loving God.” And each “ meditation ” is in- 
troduced by a poem, more or less approaching to 
a hymn: and some of these are really beautiful— 
all simple and sincere. The following is perhaps 
the best composed :— 

‘Teach how, yet, what here we know 
To the unknown leads the way, 
As the light that, faint and low, 
Prophesies consummate day ; 
How the little are before us, 
Proves the perfect circle o’er us: 


How the marr'd unequal scheme 
That on all sides here we meet, 
Either is a lawless dream, 
Or must somewhere be complete ;— 
Where or when, if near or distant, 
Known but to the One Existent. 


—He is. We meanwhile repair 
From the noise of human things 
To the fields of larger air, 
To the shadow of his wings: 
Listening for his message only 
In the wild with Nature lonely.” 


The City of the Lost, and other short Allegoricat 
Sermons. By Walter A. Grey (II), Vicar of 
Arksey, and B. Kerr Pearse (@), Rector of Ascot 
Heath. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
(Parker.) Though of very unequal merit, these 
sermons point to a very valuable way of revivi- 
fying the influence of the pulpit without com- 
promising its dignity. From the story of Pompeii 
to a very remarkable dream of Mr. Pearse’s, and 
from this to the ordinary circumstances of a fox- 
hunt, real and natural events are taken as the text 
for spiritual exhortations—exhortations none the 
less vigorous because they are enforced with all 
the terrors of the traditional eschatology. 


The Lord's Prayer. By C.J. Vaughan, D.D., 
Master of the Temple. (Strahan.) Words from 


the Cross, Lent Lectures, 1875; and Thoughts 
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for These Times, University Sermons, 1874. By 
C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Master of the Temple, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. (Macmillan.) 
Both these volumes—the first, like the greater 

art of the second, consists of a series of Lent 

ectures—are among the best of Dr. Vaughan’s 
published sermons. They have the earnestness 
and spirituality without which no sermon can be 
good; they have also the advantage of the 
thorough knowledge, and the consequent sound- 
ness and soberness of judgment, which Dr. 
Vaughan combines with those qualities; and he 
uses his superior knowledge with more discretion 
than is sometimes the case, in teaching those who 
are willing to learn from him, instead of arguing 
against those who are not. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


On the 25th of last month the University of 
Moscow celebrated the 122nd anniversary of its 
foundation; in honour of which a bust of Lo- 
monosof was “ inaugurated,” and a speech about 
his merits delivered by the Rector, Prof. Solovief, 
the author of the most voluminous of modern 
histories. The number of students in the univer- 
sity is now 1,509, of whom 695 belong to the 
medical faculty. Its library contains 173,024 
volumes. During the first half of last year 664 
students attended the lectures free of charge, 392 
of whom were excused payment on the ground of 
poverty. In the second half-year the number of 
free admissions was 743. Temporary assistance 
in money was given to the amount of 8,989 
roubles, distributed among about 200 students ; in 
addition to 3,6774 roubles contributed by a society 
which also bestowed dinners upon from fifty to 
seventy poor students every month, at a cost of 
3,677 roubles. For the assistance of such students 
Colonel Byrdine has given 25,000 roubles to the 
university, which has received, also, last year, 
gifts of 23,000 roubles, end bequests of 36,000, 
for studentships, &c. Besides other presents, 
therefore, the university received last year in cash 
about 84,000 roubles, or some 12,0002. 


WE are glad to be able to state that Mr. 
Samuel Timmins is writing the Life of the late 
George Dawson, of Birmingham, with the assist- 
ance of documents furnished by the family. The 
work will be published by Messrs. Henry 8. King 
and Co. Mrs. Dawson is, we understand, engaged 
on a collection of her husband's prayers, sermons, 
and lectures. 


Tue Rev. Walter Gregor, whose “attractive 
little book,” entitled An Echo of the Olden Time 
from the North of Scotland, is twice quoted by 
Prof. Liebrecht in the first number of the Eng- 
lische Studien, has collected a number of Scotch 
customs and superstitions respecting animals, 
which he proposes to publish as the first section 
of a work on the traditionary lore of the north- 
east of Scotland. 


WE understand that Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co. have in the press a new book by Lady Barker, 
which, under the title 4 Year's Housekeeping in 
Natal, will give a series of lively sketches of men 
and manners in that colony. 


A SOMEWHAT singular coincidence, and one in- 
volving something like a misfortune to a y Sot 
poet, has occurred. Mr. William Leighton, an 
American, having written an extended tragedy 
entitled The Sons of Godwin, received the last 
proof of his work only to discover at the same 
moment that Mr. Tennyson had used up in Harold 
his entire plot. Mr. Leighton’s book has, never- 
theless, appeared, a volume of 188 pages, bearing 
witness to « great deal of patient study and not a 
little poetic and dramatic ability. 


Messrs. Sampson Low will issue shortly, as the 
new volume in “The Fauchnitz Collection of 
German Authors,” the copyright translation of 
Uarda, the new novel by Prof. Ebers, author of 
The Egyptian Princess. 





In the Athenaeum of January 20 M. About 
made a vigorous onslaught upon the memory of 
M. Buloz, the late editor of the Revue des Deux- 
Mondes. It must have been unpleasant to him to 
attack his former chief, who (not very willingly, it 
is said) undertook his defence when he was charged 
with having “conveyed” the letters on which 
his Jolla was founded. The story wasas follows: 
In 1841 there was published at Paris a book 
founded on facts, entitled Vittoria Savorelli : istoria 
del secolo XIX. A Prince D bought up the 
whole edition and destroyed all but a few copies. 
One of these fell into the hands of M. About, who 
founded Jolla upon it, supposing, it is said, 
that his copy was unique, and that he was 
therefore secure from detection. But a fierce 
controversy arose on the subject, and M. About 
ultimately avowed the obligations about which 
he had long been silent. The whole story may be 
read in Quérard’s Supercheries Littéraires Dévoilées, 
(second edition, Paris, 1869-70, vol. i. p. 168), 
who gives a number of references to articles, &c., 
bearing on the question. M. Buloz, while de- 
fending M. About officially, is said to have been 
privately infuriated against him. A bitter 
quarrel ensued. Zine tllae lacrymae which M. 
About has recently let fall upon his grave. 


M. C. Mayreper is preparing a Polyglot Pro- 
verbs-Collection and a Bibliography of Proverbs. 
He hopes to obtain assistance in this undertaking 
from persons who are interested in the subject in 
different countries. He asks for proverbs in their 
original language and character, with the tran- 
scription in Roman characters, and a translation 
in German, Dutch, English, French, Italian or 
Latin. Specifications are also asked for of Sprich- 
worter-Quellen, according to a Rubrtkensystem 
printed by him along with his appeal for aid. 
His address is Vienna, I., Heiligenkreuzerhof. 


Unper the title of “ Ancient Classics for Russian 
Readers,” Prof. Vladimir Kovalevsky (neither the 
jurist of that name, nor the embryologist, nor yet 
the Orientalist, but the palaeontologist) is bring- 
ing out at St. Petersburg an adaptation of Mr. 
Collins's well-known series of “Ancient Classies for 
English Readers.” The Roman poets are edited 
by Prof. Pomyalovsky, and the Greek dramatists 
by Prof. Lyugebil. Fourteen volumes have al- 
ready appeared, the other six are to be ready in 
the course of the present month. 


THe annual meeting of the English Dialect 
Society was held in’ the Manchester Town Hall 
on Monday last. The Report was read by the 
honorary secretary, Mr. J. H. Nodal, and it was 
announced that the annual subscription would be 
raised from half-a-guinea to one pound. The 
publications for 1877 are to be chosen from Tusser's 
Husbandrie, edited by W. Paine; Mr. E. Peacock’s 
Lincolnshire Glossary; Mr. Nicol’s History of 
French Sounds; Mr. Elworthy’s Grammar of 
West Somerset, &c. 


WE understand that in addition to the octavo 
students’ edition of the translation of Anwar-i-So- 
haili, or Fables of Bidpai, by Mr. Wollaston, of 
the India Office, the work will appear in quarto, 
handsomely illuminated, with Oriental edgings of 
various designs. This attractive form of publica- 
tion has been thought suitable for a collection of 
fables which, while held in exceptional estimation 
in the East, is comparatively little known to the 
general public in this country. 


Mr. Josepm Fisuer has in the press, and will 
shortly publish, a History of Land Holding in 
Ireland. 


Messrs. Crank, of Edinburgh, have in prepara- 
tion, with the sanction of the author, a translation 
of M. Janet’s work on Les Causes Finales. 


Messrs, Sampson Low Anp Co. have nearly 
ready an edition of The Barton Experiment, the 
new work by the author of Helen's Babies. The 
“‘ experiment ” is a novel one, and intended as an 
aid to the temperance movement. The work is 
published by arrangement with the author. 








A Day of My Life, or Every-Day Experiences 
at Eton, by an Eton Boy, is a new work by a 
present Etonian, which Messrs. Low and Co. will 
shortly publish. 


Tue Rev. Augustus Clissold has in the press a 
reply to Mr. Proctor’s strictures on Swedenborg’s 
teachings, which appeared in a recent number of 
Belgravia. 

Tue New York Nation announces among forth- 
coming works the Life and Letters of Charles 
Sumner, edited by Edward L. Pierce; a Memoir 
of the late Gen, W. F. Bartlett, by Gen. F. W. 
Palfrey, of Boston; and Christopher Marshall's 
Diary, 1774-1781, which was kept in Phila- 
delphia and at Lancaster, Pa. 

AmMonG recent publications by Messrs. Mittler 
of Berlin are :—Becker’s Geschichte d. 2. badischen 
Grenadier-Regiments Kaiser Wilhelm Nr. 110; 
Kriitzig’s Geschichte d. 1. rheinischen Feld-Artil- 
lerie-Regiments Nr.&; and Stiihler’s Geschichte d. 
Fuss-Artillerie-Regiments Nr. 154, seiner Stamm- 
Truppentheile. 


Tue Italian Minister of Public Instruction has 
offered, with a view to making the Fourth Oriental 
Congress something more scientifically valuable 
than a mere social gathering, a prize of 5,000 lire 

200/.) for the best essay on a set subject. 

“Tl subietto sari: Le vicende della civilta aria 
nell’India. Premesso uno studio storico-critico sopra 
gli elementi proprii, costitutivi della civilta aria, prima 
della sua migrazione verso il Pengiab, quali si pote- 
rono rivelare nel linguaggio, nel mito, nelle credenze 
religiose e nel costume, si fara in modo particolareg-. 
giato la storia successiva di quella civilta nell’ India, 
ricercando gli elementi che la modificarono nelle sue 
varie sedi indiane.” 

The essays are to be sent in before the begin- 
ning of 1878, and may be written in French, 
English, Italian, Latin, or German. Full par- 
ticulars as to the mode of sending the MSS. are 
given in the Bollettino. 


Tae Committee of the Fourth Oriental Congress 
has made out its list of delegates. Eleven of 
these are from Italian cities ; more than sixty from 
foreign countries. Among the latter we notice 
that Prof. Chenery and Sir H. Rawlinson have 
been selectetl for London ; Prof. Legge for Oxford ; 
Prof. Wright for Cambridge; and Dr. Muir for 
Edinburgh. There are over twenty German dele- 
gates, including the well-known names of Proff. 
Fleischer, Noéldeke, Vullers, Spiegel, Aufrecht, 
Weil, Pott, Benfey, Lepsius, Weber. and Sprenger. 
MM. Renan, Schefer, Bréal, and Barthélemy de 
Saint-Hilaire will represent Paris, and M. Sauvaire 
Marseille. Messrs. Burrell, Whitney, Mariette- 
Bey, Satow, Kielhorn, Leitner, Ahmed Vefik 
Effendi, Berger, and Tiesenhausen represent their 
several cities or countries. 


THe eminent Coptic scholar, M. Eugéne 
Révillout, has lately made a discovery of great 
interest and importance. The Bibliothéque 
Nationale of Paris acquired two years ago a 
demotic papyrus, numbered 215, and having five 
columns of writing on the obverse side. The 
reverse has other columns ina different writing. 
It is this which M. Révillout has succeeded in de- 
ciphering, and he has found that the papyrus con- 
tains a portion of an ancient Egyptian chronicle, 
compiled apparently under the Ptolemies, and 
extending from the end of chapter vi. to the end 
of chapter xiii. The chronicle proves that the 
ancients were right in maintaining that Manetho’s 
Egyptian history was based on earlier chronicles, 
and that the doubts cast on the existence of these 
have no foundation. It relates to the obscure 
period of Egyptian history which commenced 
with the expulsion of the Persians from the 
country, and lasted from B.c. 410 to 345, It re- 
stores Nectanebo I., erroneously placed by the 
copyists of Manetho at the head of the Mendesian 
dynasty, to his true position, and shows that the 
Mendesian monarch Nuthes, placed before Ne- 
pherites II. in the Armenian text of Manetho and 
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after him in the Greek text, was really a rival of 
Psammuthes, and, like the latter, preceded Akoris. 
The author of the chronicle was manifestly a 
priest, as the events that happen are all described 
as the results of Divine Providence. If Egypt is 
unished, it is on account of its sins; if it recovers 
itself, it is for the triumph of the Divine law. 
From time to time the narrative is interrupted by 
@ prayer or a magnificent outburst of lyric poetry, 
quite in Hebrew fashion. Now that one of the 
chronicles used by Manetho has been recovered, 
we may hope that others will be met with and 
further light thrown on the chronology of the 
oldest seat of civilisation of which we know. 


Tue second part of Mélusine contains a review 
of Mr. Gill’s Myths and Songs from the South 
Pacific, by M. Loys Brueyre, who contributes 
also an interesting Creole variant of the story of 
the two girls, generally step-sisters, who visit a 
witch and fare according as they have behaved. 
Among the numerous popular traditions quoted in 
the number is one respecting the Great Bear. The 
inhabitants of the Vivarais look upon it as a huge 
saucepan, which will be taken off the fire one day 
by a tiny man who watches it under the form of 
the small star above the Bear’s tail. That day the 
end of the world will arrive. 


Tue first part has just appeared at Heilbronn of 
the new periodical edited by Dr. Eugen Kélbing 
under the title of Englische Studten, and dealing 
with the whole range of English philology and 
literary history. The opening number contains 
four articles by the editor. The first is entitled 
“ Zur Textkritik des Ormulum;” the second con- 
tains “ Die jiingere englische Fassung der Theo- 

hilussage,” edited, for the first time, with an 
introduction; the third is on “Zwei mitteleng- 
lische Bearbeitungen der Sage von St. Patriks 
Purgatorium,” with the original texts; and the 
fourth is on the origin, &c., of the Middle 
English romance of Lybeaus Disconus. Dr. 
Adolf Buff, of Augsburg, contributes an article 
in English on the quarto edition of Ben Jonson’s 
Every Man in his Humour. And Prof. Félix 
Liebrecht discourses learnedly on “ Folk-lore.” 
Beginning with the story of Godiva, he quotes 
various parallels, including an Indian legend of a 
heautiful princess who consented, in order to break 
a spell, to wander unclothed across a plain, and 
then to have her head cut off. In her case a 
double row of trees sprang up in order to shield 
her from the eyes of the populace. Next he dis- 
courses on “ riding the stang,” quoting Hudibras, 
the Manchester Guardian for May 7, 1875, &c., 
and on the “three souls” which were capable of 
being drawn out of one weaver by the catch with 
which Sir Toby proposed to “rouse the night- 
owl.” And, finally, he describes and comments 
upon an English, a Scotch, and an Irish supersti- 
tion, and compares an Aberdeenshire form of 
wooing with the Welsh “Bundling,” and the 
German Kiltgang. To all Englishmen it must 
be most gratifying to see their language and lite- 
_rature illustrated by so thoroughly scholarlike a 
journal, to which we cordially wish full success, 








DR. TITUS TOBLER. 


Dr. Titus TostEr, the Palestinologist, who has 
just died at Munich at the age of seventy, was 
probably the most widely-known of the citizens 
of the little half-canton of Appenzell-Ausser- 
Rhoden. The <Appenzeller Zeitung contains a 
summary of his biography. He was the son of 
Pfarrer Tobler of Stein, was born and received 
his earliest education in his father's parish, and 
then entered the principal Cantonal School at 
Trogen, the capital. Choosing medicine for his 
calling, he studied in turn at the Medical- 
Chirurgical Institute of Ziirich, at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, and in Paris, Returning 
home, he practised medicine in his native com- 
mune, of which he was soon after elected the 


president or the mayor—if we may English the 





“Gemeindehauptmann” of an Appenzell village 
by such titles. Hefound plenty of leisure for 
study and politics. His first publication was 
dialectic, Appenzellischen Sprachschitze (Ziirich, 
1837). His main energies, however, were devoted 
to the political concerns of his little native republic, 
and the revision of the Appenzell law-code is 
attributed principally to the effect of a pamphlet 
by the young doctor. In the year 1835-1836 
he undertook a journey into the East, in order 
to study the terrible cholera in its birth- 
place, and this journey was some years later 
described by him in two volumes. In 1845 he 
made a second journey to the East, mainly with 
the intention of studying the topography of Jeru- 
salem and its environs, This was the commence- 
ment of the series of explorations and publications 
which occupied the greater part of his life. He 
had a very exact acquaintance with all the 
mediaeval accounts of journeys into the Holy 
Land, of which some unpublished MSS., mainly 
by clericaland knightly ge ag to the old 
ruling aristocratic families of Bern, have been found 
in Swiss libraries. Many of his works on Pales- 
tine were written at Horn on the Bodensee in the 
canton of Thurgau. Even in this pleasant re- 
treat he was incapable of stifling the instinct of a 
Swiss scholar to plunge into political strife, and 
in the intervals of composing his Bethlehem, Gol- 
gotha, Die Stloahquelle und ie Oelberg, the Topo- 
graplie von Jerusalem, and other writings of this 
period, Dr. Tobler was labouring in the forefront 
of the Liberal party at the revision of the consti- 
tution of Thurgau. In 1853 the Landesgemeinde 
of his native canton honoured him by electing 
him one of its representatives in the Swiss 
Nationalrath. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


PETERMANN’S Mitthetlungen begins the year with 
the first part of an exceedingly valuable paper 
on the peoples of the Russian Empire in Euro 
and Asia, drawn up chiefly from two recently 
published Russian works—that of Colonel A. 
F. Rittich, of the Russian General Staff, on 
the numerical strength and distribution of the 
inhabitants of European Russia, Finland, and the 
Caucasus, and Oolonel Weniukow’s Frontier 
Countries of Asiatic Russia. Both of these works 
have for their chief object the examination of the 
military power of Russia, and may be said to 
have been called into being by the new military 
regulations of the Empire, which came into force 
on January 1, 1874. Previously to the enactment 
of thir law 90 per cent. of the Russian army was 
composed of Russians proper ; by the introduction 
of a general conscription, however, this relation 
must be altered in so far as that the army of two 
millions of men must henceforth contain about 
25 per cent. of non-Russian, and about 18 per cent. 
of non-Slavonic elements. Hence it becomes of 
great importance to examine the conditions and 
capabilities for military service of the many 
en included within the Russian boundary. 
his first portion contains a rapid sketch of the 
history and development of the Russian people, 
and of the gigantic spread of Russian power in 
Europe and Asia; this is followed by similar 
notices of the other Slavonic peoples of the 
Empire, the Poles, Servians, Bulgarians, and 
Czechs; of the Letto-Slavonic, Lithuanians and 
Letts; of the Greco-Latin group, the Greeks and 
Rumanians; the Germanic group, Germans and 
Swedes; and, lastly, of the Iranian branch, the 
Armenians and Gypsies. The paper is accom- 
panied by a very clear and elaborate ethnographic 
map of the whole Russian Empire. Dr. Peschuel- 
Loesche contributes a description of the lower 
portion of the Quillu river, the most important 
stream of the former kingdom of Loango, on the 
West African coast, and of the natural history of 
its banks, the result of his journey with Dr. 
Falkenstein from July to September, 1875. It is 
announced that Herr Clemens Denhardt, of Berlin, 





is about to set out on a journey of exploration in 
East Africa, for which he has been preparing him- 
self for two years. He purposes to take Witu, 
on the Zanzibar coast, as a starting-point, and to 
endeavour to penetrate the unknown region which 
lies between Abyssinia and the great lakes of the 
Nile. In order to allay the suspicions of the 
natives, who regard with mistrust all travellers 
whose motives are not apparent to them, Denhardt's 
expedition will externally have a commercial aspect. 
A short account is given of M. Dupuis’ ad- 
venturous voyage down the navigable river Song- 
Ka, possibly the future highway of commerce from. 
Yunnan, in Southern China, to Annam, referred 
to in the Acapemy of December 2, p. 543. 
Among other interesting Arctic matters, letters 
are published from Prof. Nordenskidld making 
known his intention of heading an expedition to 
explore the Siberian seas between the Yenisei and 
Behring Strait in 1878 ; and from Holland, stating. 
that the Minister of the Interior of that country 
is prepared to set down a considerable sum in his 
Budget as a subvention for a Dutch Polar Expe- 
dition to sail next year. A new and very useful 
feature has been given to the Mittheilungen in the 
commencement of a series of systematic monthly 
—_ on the progress of geographical research in 
all quarters of the world, by Dr. Behm. 


L’Exploration of Jan 10 states that the 
African traveller, Dr. Emil Holub (see AcaDEMY, 
May 20, p. 483), who is about to return to 
Europe, has sent to M. Henry Duveyrier, for com- 
munication to the Geographical Society of Paris, a 
preliminary account of the journey which he has. 
just accomplished along the Upper Zambesi. Dr.. 
Holub’s zoological and other collections are said 
to be very considerable; he has determined the 
existence of not fewer than five distinct species of 
elephants in South Africa. The same part of this 
journai contains a very useful account of the 
aboriginal inhabitants, character, and productions. 
of those of the Kurile islands which were ceded 
by Russia to Japan by the treaty of April, 1875, 
in exchange for the southern portion of the island 
of Saghalien. The number for the 24th of: the 
month contains the translation of a letter from 
King Min-Hilick II. of Shoa, south of Abyssinia, 
to the Khedive of Egypt (communicated by Dr. 
Schweinfurth from Cairo), in which this monarch 
expresses his alarm at the rapid advance of the 
Egyptian arms on each side of his dominions, and 
proposes a treaty of peace with Egypt, and that 
the neutrality of the port of Tejurra should be: 
secured. King Min-Hilick has also written to 
the King of Italy, promising his full support to 
the Italian Antinori expedition, the members of 
which are now in his capital. 


In a thick volume of Reports and Offcial. 
Letters to the “ Kattakushi” (the department of 
the Japanese Government which has charge of 
the Island of Hokkaido or Yesso), by Horace 
Capron, commissioner and adviser, and his foreign. 
assistants (Tokei, 1875), we find a perfect mine 
of fresh information on this great northern posses- 
sion of Japan. It may temembered that 
among the remarkable changes which took place 
in Japanese policy in recent years was included 
that of throwing open the then almost unknown 
island of Yesso (a territory considerably larger 
than Ireland) to foreign colonisation, and that am 
American officer, formerly chief of the Agricul- 
tural Department of the United States, entered 
the service of the Mikado for the purpose of 
developing its resources. These Reports give a 
digest of his labours and those of his scientific 
assistants in this work since 1871; they detail 
the progress of the trigonometrical and geological 
surveys of the island, and contain most valuable 
accounts of its botany and meteorology, of its 
oil-lands and gold-fields, and of its aboriginal 
inhabitants, the Ainos. 


As a further proof of the wonderfully rapid 


advancement of Japan may be noted the newly 
published descriptive Reports by R. Vicars Boyle, 
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C.S.I., based on his working surveys of main 
trunk lines of railway through Central Japan, 
from Tokei or Yedo northward to the port of 
Niigata, and westward to that of Kioto, printed 
at Kobe in 1876, 


We hear that Mr. Henry Cottam, a Ceylon 
planter, in the company of another Englishman, 
made an unsuccessful attempt last year to explore 
a new overland route from India to China. The 
party started from Assam, and travelled by way 
of the Tenga-pani River, their intention being to 
make their way into the Chinese province of 
Yiinnan through the Khamti and Sungphoo 
country, and across the Irawadi. They were, un- 
fortunately, brought to a standstill, mainly, we 
believe, through the failure of the provisions for 
their native followers. In the course of their 
journey Mr. Cottam and his companion visited the 
Brahm Khund, or sacred pool of Brahma, which 
is fed by the Brahmapootra. 


SienoR MEssEDAGLIA, an engineer at Cairo, 
who was for some time employed in Syria by 
the Turkish Government, has embodied the results 
of three years’ surveying in a large map of Coele- 
Syria, and has also drawn up a geographical, his- 
torical, and archaeological description of the 
country, in which he lays claim to the discovery 
of several monuments hitherto unknown. 


Bestpes the welcome news that the Survey 
Expedition is again taking the field, the January 
statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund con- 
tains an identification of Megiddo by Lieutenant 
Conder. Instead of Ledjin, on the western edge 
of the plain of Esdraelon, it is suggested that the 
true site is rather at Mejedd’a, an important ruin 
near Beisan (Bethshean), in the Jordan Valley. 
A paper of “ Notes from the Memori” informs us 
that about one mile and three-quarters west of the 
Jaffa gate of Jerusalem there is a valley bearing 
the name Widy Sahyin, which supplies the 
wished-for analogue to the Hebrew Ssiyyon (Zion). 
It is pew wy therefore, that Zion was the name 
of a district rather than of a particular mountain. 
With regard to the proceedings of the Expedi- 
tion, we learn that the survey of Galilee, includ- 
ing the levelling for the depth of the lake below 
the surface of the sea, is calculated to take till 
the middle of August. Lieutenant Kitchener 
next proposes to finish the 250 square miles at the 
south-west still remaining to be surveyed, and then 
to ride through the country to clear up various 
doubtful points which have arisen during the 
map-making. 

Tue Report of Captain Wylie, who was attached 
to Major Sandeman’s recent mission to Khelat, 
presents us with many interesting topographical 
data — the route thither through Beloo- 
chistan from Dera Ghazi Khan, by way of Kahan, 
Cutchi, the Bolan Pass, and Quetta. Respecting 
the last, Captain Wylie remarks that it would be 
a most useful place to have a British officer in. 
The inhabitants are exceedingly friendly to us, 
and all speak with affection of Captain Bean, who 
was originally Resident there. The confidence 
which the presence of a British officer inspires is 
shown by the fact that three kafilas, consisting in 
all of 2,000 camels, started from Candahar on 
hearing of the approach of the English Mission. 
Numerous height-observations by aneroid were 
taken by Dr. Thomson, the surgeon attached to 
the mission, 








PARIS LETTER. 
Paris: Jan. 27,1877. 

When Buloz lay dying, the last of his would-be 
rivals, the Revue de France, was expiring too. Its 
decease will make little noise in the world, and 
awaken few regrets, for, in spite of occasional in- 
teresting articles, and the mass of useful informa- 
tion that it furnished, nothing could have been 
less sympathetic than the spirit by which it was 
animated. It presented a strange mixture of 
Bonapartists and Orleanists, the bond of union 





between them being clericalism and hatred of the 
Republic. But what will become of the Revue 
des Deux-Mondes itself? It is rumoured that it 
is to be sold, and that its future tone depends on 
the man into whose hands it falls—whether into 
those of M. Buloz’s son-in-law, M. Pailleron, or 
those of his son, M. Charles Buloz. In the former 
case it will be clerical and reactionary; in the 
latter, Liberal. Its best hope of success lies in its 
remaining what it is, leaning neither to the right 
nor to the left, and continuing to live with the 
impulse it has already received. At its age any 
attempt to renew itself would be too dangerous. 
A second Buloz would be wanted for that; no 
committee, not even one composed of men of 
talent like MM. Boissier, Cherbuliez, &c., could at- 
tempt sucha task. But at all events supervision is 
absolutely required. The last x umbers show great 
remissness in editing. Note especially an article 
by M. Louandre on the study of history in France 
since 1870, which has created a positive scandal 
in literary circles. That its author should have 
handled a subject in which he is so ill-versed, and 
leave out what it was most important that he 


should say, matters little compared with his tak- | 


ing the opportunity to express profound contempt 
for all foreign scholars, to proclaim the im- 
measurable superiority of France in scholarship 
and criticism, to declare that M. Guérin by his 
own unaided efforts does more than the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, and that there is nothing good 
in German works but what has been stolen from 
French, You may fancy the indignation aroused 
by these attacks, attacks as unreasonable as they 
are out of place, which, nevertheless, in spite of 
the obscurity and incompetence of the writer, 
acquire no small importance on account of the 
wide circulation of the Revue. Under M. Buloz’s 
reign such a thing would never have happened. 
The subject itself is one on which an in- 
teresting and useful paper might well have 
been written; for great advances have un- 
doubtedly been made in the last few years in 
France in the field of erudition. The activity 
displayed by the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, whose 
existence dates only seven years back, is one of the 
chief signs of this progress. Vieweg’s latest pub- 
lications—the essay on the Formation des mots 
composés en Francais, by M. A. Darmesteter; 
L’Explication de [Hymne d Ammon-Ra, by M. 
Grébaut; Etudes sur la Philosophie indoue, by 
M. Regnaud; M. Bréal’s Tables Eugubines—wit- 
ness to the vitality of philological and Oriental 
studies. The Eugubine Tables claim special 
notice, for M. Bréal’s book is a great step towards 
the interpretation of the singular rituals of the 
Umbrian town of Iguvium, which make us ac- 
quainted with several rural deities of the Italic 
Pantheon as well as with the forms of their wor- 
ship and a dialect related to the Latin. M. Bréal 
has published his exposition in the same form in 
which he delivered it to the students at the Col- 
lége de France, so that the book can be read and 
understood by anyone who has a good knowledge 
of Latin, and knows something of the principles of 
Comparative Grammar. Useful to the scholar in- 
asmuch as it refutes some old hypotheses, and 
clears up some points which were still obscure, 
this book is a complete course of the Umbrian 
language for the student. A whole set of new 
works will be out in the course of the next few 
weeks, among them M. James Darmesteter’s 
Ormuzd et Ahrimane—most important for the 
study of the Zend language and mythology—and 
M. Longnon’s Géographie de Grégotre de Tours. 
Many interesting works which have no con- 
nexion with the Ecole des Hautes Etudes might 
also be mentioned. With characteristic method 
and conscientiousness M. de Wailly continues his 
editions of French historical texts of the Middle 
Ages by his Chronique du Ménestrel de Reims 
(Société d’Histoire de France). M. Bruel, in the 
Collection of unpublished Documents relating to 
the History of France, has begun his publication 
of the Cartulaire de Cluny, a great undertaking, 





for the monastery of Cluny, situated on the 
borders of France and Germany, exercised a very 
considerable influence, not over those two countries 
only, but over the whole of Christian Europe, 
where it founded countless monastic colonies, in 
which its rule was almost universally adopted. 
The last volume of the “ Recueil des Historiens de 
France,” published by the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions, contains the hitherto unpublished chapulale 
of Primat, discovered by M. Paul Meyer in the 
British Museum in 1865. Primat wrote the 
history of Louis IX. and Philip III., and his work, 
which was copied by Guillaume de Nangis, was 
lost at an early date. The MS. found by M. Meyer 
is not Primat’s original text, which was in Latin, 
but a translation made by Jean du Vignay, dated 
1250-1285. A number of passages omitted by 
Guillaume de Nangis are now brought before us 
for the first time—the account of the second 
crusade of St. Louis, for instance, which is more 
complete in Primat than in the other chroniclers. 
French literary history gains an important text by 
this discovery, and history properly so-called a 
valuable document. 


Once more signal service is rendered to literary 
history by a scholar, M. Longnon, in his Notice 
biographique sur Francois Villon (H. Menu). The 
story of the composition of this Notice is rather a 
curious one. The life of the poet Villon was 
hitherto om in obscurity; that he was con- 
demned to be hanged was known, but why, no one 
knew, and it was suspected that the personages named. 
in the poems entitled Grand and Petit Testament 
to whom he bequeathed humorous legacies were 
imaginary personages. M. Longnon, archivist at 
the Archives Nationales, was not dreaming of 
clearing up the mystery when he laid his hand 
upon two lettres de rémission: one, a letter of 
pardon to “ Francois des Loges, dit de Villon ” for a 
murder committed in a fray; the other, very like 
it, save that in it the culprit was called Francois 
de Monterbier. Whereupon it occurred to M. 
Longnon to see whether, as Villon was a Master 
of Arts, this name was not to be found in the regis- 
ters of the University preserved at the Sorbonne. 
And there he did find the name, Francois de 
Monteorbier (of which Monterbier is a likely 
variation). Provided with this clue, he next 
found out the names of various masters, pupils, 
and friends of Villon, and at last laid his hand 
upon the crowning-piece—the lawsuit in which 
Villon was mixed up as one of the accomplices of 
a band of thieves who had stripped the Collége de 
Navarre. Strange, indeed, that the most dis- 
tinguished of the French poets of the fifteenth 
century, whose charm we feel even at the present 
day, should have descended to the very lowest 
depths of vice and lived by theft. At the 
moment when his accomplices were being arrested 
he was at Angers studying the means to commit 
anew crime. At the moment when M. Longnon 
made the first of his great discoveries, that of the 
murder committed by F. de Monterbier, M. Vitu 
—a Bonapartist journalist, too well known by 
the contest between L’Etendard and the law 
courts, more famous on the boulevard than 
in the learned world—who was preparing an 
edition of Villon for the press, having heard that 
a discovery had been made at the Archives, put 
forward the singular claim to have it imparted to 
him, and did, in point of fact, get access to the 
documents in question. But the key to under- 
stand the name of Monterbier was in his case 
wanting, and that key being at the Sorbonne, M. 
Longnon, who was in office at the Archives, was 
in no way bound to hand it over to him. M. Vitu 
then imagined that, M. Longnon being a geo- 
grapher, geography would clear up the difficulty, 
and, in order not to lose the fruit of the discovery 
which he had thus wrested by force from the real 
investigator, he hastened to bring out a pamphlet 
crammed with the most grotesque hypotheses and 
the drollest mistakes, not forgetting at the same 
time to level the grossest insults at M. Longnon. 
M. Longnon’s revenge was worthy of an homme 
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@esprit. He began by publishing his discovery in 
Romania, then continued his researches, found 
the lawsuit just referred to, and now publishes a 
complete Notice, in which we are made acquainted 
with Maitre Guillaume de Villon, to whom the 
poet owed his surname, his real name being 
Montcorbier, a family originally belonging, in all 
probability, to the parish of Loges in Josas; we 
follow Villon through his studies, his debauches, 
and, lastly, his crimes, and are furnished with the 
most accurate information concerning the per- 
sonages who figure in his verses, with the excep- 
tion of about five or six. The only way in which 
M. Longnon avenges himself on M. Vitu is by 
never mentioning him, 

As we are speaking of literary problems solved 
by French scholars, we must not forget to mention 
M. Stanislas Guyard’s work on La Métrique Arabe 
(Leroux). Until now no satisfactory theory 
had been formed. M. Guyard, who is both an 
excellent Arabic scholar and a thorough connois- 
seur in music, seems to have solved the question. 
He explains all the metres; and Orientals con- 
sulted on the subject have given their unqualified 
assent to his system. 

Turning now to more recent times, the publica- 
tions which present themselves to our notice owe 
their interest entirely to the documents they bring 
to light, not to any talent shown in their con- 
struction. The value of M. Proust’s book on 
Le Prince de Bismark (Decaux) lies in the Chan- 
cellor’s letters, which are so full of life, humour, 
and even heart; M. Gougeard’s work on La 
Marine Frangaise depuis Richeliew (Decaux) ; 
M. le Général Pajol’s on Kleber (Didot); M. 
Gragnon Lacoste’s on Toussaint Louverture 
(Durand et Pedone), owe their value to the 
unpublished documents in the possession of the 
Ministry of Marine, the Ministry of War, and 
the family of the celebrated commander of the 

-blacks of St. Domingo. The last comes out in 
M. Gragnon Lacoste’s pages cleared from most of 
the reproaches levelled at him by mulatto writers, 
whose hatred against the blacks is as intense 
as that which they bear to the whites. Nothing 
could be more heartrending, more heroic, or more 
touching, than the account of the last struggle 
of Toussaint with Napoleon’s troops and of his 
miserable end in the Fort de Joux. 

M. Sully Prudhomme’s philosophical poem, La 
Loi Naturelle (according to the Darwinian theory), 
is still to come ; meanwhile no poetical novelties 
are forthcoming but Les Chants de la Montagne 
{Fischbacher), by M. Schuré, the author of Le 
Drame Musical et Wagner—a work which made 
some stir last year. There is fire, inspiration, 
passion, youth in M. Schuré’s verse, grandeur even 
in some pieces—“ Les Lutteurs,” “L’Esprit de la 
Montagne,” for instance—but he is not master of 
the language; Germanisms abound throughout, 
and his imagination is often vague and intangible. 
His feelings seem to overflow the narrow limits 
and restraints of verse, and to need the varied and 
powerful notes of an orchestra to give them due 
utterance. 

I have seen nothing original in the way of 
novels, unless it be a volume of very pretty 
novelettes by M. de Gobineau, the French Minis- 
ter at Stockholm, entitled Nouvelles Asiatiques 
(Dentu). The author was long resident in Persia, 
and has written an excellent and extremely 
curious book on the religions of Central Asia. In 
the present novelettes he gives an admirable pic- 
ture of the Oriental manner of thinking and feel- 
ing, so different from ours, of their fatalism, their 
resignation, their cunning, their absolute inca- 
pacity of understanding Western life and ideas. 
** La Danseuse,” “ La Guerre des Turcomans,” are 
perfect little gems, G. Monon. 








M. Fravperr is preparing a series of Legends. 


M. E. Fromenrin has left a great number of 


rar which there is reason to hope will be pub- 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


SPELLING REFORM. 
16 Oxford Square, W: Jan. 29, 1877. 
While the best philologists are exposing the 
corrupt character of our modern spelling, and 
the best educationists draw attention to the 
loss of time which it causes in teaching to 
read, I wish to say a few words to those who no 
longer need conviction, as to the best way of 
attaining the reform they desire. The London 
School Board commenced last year an agitation 
for a Royal Commission. By all means ; but if 
such a commission were appointed, and reported 
in favour of a reform, the carrying of its report 
into effect would be met by the same obstacle 
which meets us at the threshold of the discussion 
—the general assumption that the task is too vast 
to be accomplished, It is, indeed, much too vast 
to be accomplished at one blow on any eae 
plan, in the country of self-help; but English- 
men should remember that self-help is generally 
more effectual than the help it foregoes. Why 
should spelling reformers hesitate to reform their 
own spelling, at least in the more striking in- 
consistencies and redundancies? If they would 
do so, the incredulity as to the possibility of a 
change, which now stands so much in the way, 
would at once cease. The advice of philologists, 
whether given independently or brought to a 
focus in a Royal Commission, would have an 
easy task in methodising the efforts which would 
at first be somewhat incoherent, and in carrying 
them further; whereas, at present, for a Royal 


‘Commission to advise a reform would be very 


like trying to steer a ship with no way on her. 
And,, after all, the current notion that our 
spelling cannot be changed is a mere illusion, for 
it is changing before our eyes. “ Houshold” and 
“judgment” were very common, but “ house- 
hold” and “judgement” have become all but 
universal. We had a good word, to “ develop ;” 
but the final “e” had the attraction of Smythe 
compared with Smith, or somebody who did not 
know that there are two p’s in développer thought 
that because the word comes from the French it 
ought to be “develope ;” and so, in rivalry with 
the confectioners who advertise “ Napolitaine 
ices,” the best printing-houses foist this ‘“ deve- 
lope ” into the pages of the best authors. For cen- 
turies we have had “ Linton ” and “ Catwater,” but 
coach and hotel proprietors have decided that 





“ Lynton” will bring ten per cent. more visitors, and 
when Plymouth builds a town-hall with a tower 
like an Italian city, nothing but “ Cattewater ” is 
thought worthy to bear her ships. These changes 
are all in the decorative or ritualistic direction, 
and the lesson which they teach is one perhaps 
not altogether strange elsewhere, that the advo- 
cates of “a full ritual” can innovate themselves, 
and call their gods to witness against those who 
innovate for freedom and simplicity. 

Now, will no one do for common sense and 
analogy what is done every day for “a full spel- 
ling”? Many of us know that one of the most 

ersistent analogies in the language is the shorten- 
ing in composition or derivation of a vowel which 
is long in the primitive word ; that as we have a 
“gap” from to “gape,” and “shepherd ” from “sheep,” 
so from .“ vine ” we should have “ vinyard.” And 
we say “vinyard,” while writing “ vineyard,” and 
knowing that if we said what we wrote we 
should betray a want of that feeling for the 
mother-tongue which ought to be one mark of an 
educated man. Will no one then have the very 
moderate amount of courage required to write 
“vinyard”? It might then even come to be 
understood that Linton is the right name in 
English for the town which is named from the 
river Lyne. Will no one write “ program,” as he 
writes telegram? And will not you, sir, allow 
your contributors to begin in your columns the 
process of self-help in spelling reform, of course 
using your editorial discretion to some extent, but 
not so as to enforce a premature uniformity ? 

In conclusion, let us realise that, as matters 
stand, our writing is designed for us in the florid 
style by amateur artists in spelling, and let us act 
like men of spirit accordingly. J. WESTLAKE. 








THE ETRUSCAN LANGUAGE. 
Settrington : January 27, 1877. 


Prince Lucien Bonaparte now makes two 
assertions: —1. That his transcription of my 
letter was “ photographically exact.” 2. That I 
claimed “ priority in the opinion that the Etrus- 
can is not an Aryan language.” 

The truth of these two assertions can very 
easily be tested. In both cases the Prince shall 
be judged by his own pen. 

First, as to his photographic exactness. In the 
Acapemy of January 13 he makes me talk of 
“Turanian affinity.” In the Acapemy of Jan- 
uary 27, again quoting the same passage from my 
letter, he changes the phrase to “ Turanian affini- 
ties,’ and asserts, in the same breath, that the 
first phrase, which I never used, and which does 
not express my meaning, was a * photographically 
exact” transcription of my words. You see he 
quietly corrects his own error, while he emphati- 
cally declares that he never made it. The error 
of transcription is a mere trifle: I own to such 
a one in my last letter; but the claim to photo- 
graphic infallibility must be dismissed with costs. 

In the second place, the Prince charges me with 
claiming “ priority in the opinion that the Etrus- 
can is not an Aryan language.” To prove that I 
have made this preposterous claim, the Prince 
produces the most remarkable argument which it 
has ever been my good fortune to encounter in a 
controversy. In order to prove that I claim to 
have first discovered that the Etruscans were not 
Aryans, he quotes my assertion that it was Mr. 
Fergusson who first suggested the 7wranian affini- 
ties of the Etruscans. To give this curious argu- 
ment any validity the Prince must prove: first, 
that the word “ Turanian” is co-extensive in 
meaning with “non-Aryan;” and next, that my 
claiming a certain discovery for Mr. Fergusson is 
tantamount to claiming quite a different discovery 
for myself. 

If the Prince wishes to know what I really do 
claim, I can tell him in few words. I claim:— 


1. To have driven from the field the once domi- 
nant Aryan hypothesis. 
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2. To have brought forward and ago the 
almost forgotten Turanian suggestion of Mr. Fer- 
gusson. 
3. To have discovered the agglutinative cha- 
racter of the Etruscan language. 
Isaac TAYLOR. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, Feb. 3.—3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Florence and 
the Medici,” by J. A. Symonds. 

3 P.M. Physical: Annual General Meeting ; ‘On Vortex 
Motion,’ by Prof. Osborne Reynolds ; ** On Apparatus 
to Illustrate Wave Motion,” by C. J. Woodward. 

3 p.M. Saturday Popular Concert. 

Monpay, Feb. 5.—5 P.M. Royal Institution : General Monthly 
| Meeting. 
4.30 P.M. Musical Association : “‘On John Sebastian Bach’s 
} Art of Fugue,” by James Higgs. 
|} 5 p.M. London Institution : “ On the Elements of Spectrum 
' Analysis,” by J. Norman Lockyer. 
8 P.M. British Architects. 
8 P.M. Monday Popular Concert. 
TurEsDAY, Feb, 6.—3 P.M. Royal Institution : “‘The Human 
Form ; its Structure in Relation to its Contour,” by 
Prof. A. H. Garrod. 
8 P.M. Civil Engineers: “The Sewage Question,” by C. N. 
Bazalgette. 
8.30 p.m. Zoological: “ Description of the Tortoises col- 
lected during the Visitof H.M.S. Petrel in the Galapagos 
Islands,” by Dr. A. Giinther ; ** On Phylloscopus borealis, 
Blas,’’ by R. Collett; ‘On the Spur-winged Geese of 
the Genus Plectropterus, living in the Society’s Gar- 
dens,” by P. L. Sclater ; ‘On the Mechanism of the 
Intervertebral Substance,” by Prof. A, H. Garrod. 
8.30 P.M. Biblical Archaeology : ‘* On the Cypriote Inscrip- 
tions,” by H. Fox Talbot; ‘*On a Himyaritic Seal 
found in the Hauran,” by Isaac H. Hall. 
WEDNESDAY, Feb. 7.—8 P.M. Microscopical : Anniversary. 
‘8 p.m. Society of Arts. 
8p.M. British Archaeological: “The Ruins of Mycenae 
with Reference to Dr. Schliemann’s Discoveries,” by T. 
Morgan ; * Celtic Remains recently discovered in Scot- 
land,” by Dr. T. Wise. 
THURSDAY, Feb, 8.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: “ Metals and 
their Uses,” by Dr. C. A. Wright. 
7 P.M. London Institution : ** Cloud and Sunshine,” by A. 
Severn. 
8 P.M. Mathematical: “On the Area of the Quadrangle 
{ formed by the Four Points of Intersection of two 
Conics,’’ by C. M. Lendesdorf; “* Numerical Value of 
a Certain Series,” by J. W. L. Glaisher; “ On the Dif- 
du 
We =0,” by Prof. Cayley. 


8 P.M. Society of Arts : Chemical Meeting. 


dx 
\ ferential Equation - yxt- 


8 P.M. Royal Albert Hall: Carter’s Placida and Mozart's 
Requiem. 
8 p.m. Historical: “Buckland Abbey and Sir Francis 
Drake,” by S. Robjohns ; *‘ Sovereignty in Relation to 
the Origin of Social Institutions,” by G. L. Gomme. 
i 8.30 p.M. Royal. Antiquaries. 
im. Fripay, Feb. 9.--8 p.m. New Shakspere Society : “ On Ham- 
| let’s ‘Some dozen or sixteen lines,’”? by Dr. C. M. 
Ingleby. 
9 P.M. Royal Institution : “ Typical Laws of Heredity,” by 
Francis Galton. 
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SCIENCE. 


A Course of Elementary Practical Physiology. 
| By M. Foster, M.D., F.R.S., Assisted by 
i J. N. Langley, B.A. (London: Mac- 

millan & Co., 1876.) 
Onty a few years ago, the student of biology 
in this country was thrown more entirely 
on his own resources than the student of 
any other branch of science. Some acquain- 
tance with results and principles he might, 
indeed, gather from admirably written text- 
books; but any wish to know how those 
results and principles had been arrived at 
was inevitably baulked by the absence, both 
of suitable manuals and of laboratory teach- 
ing. For the student of medicine, and for 
him alone, something was done by means of 
lectures and demonstrations ; but the place 
of biology in the medical curriculum 
necessarily involved the adaptation of its 
subject-matter to the Procrustean bed 
of technical requirement. Even from 
fmm «this more special point of view, the in- 
struction provided was often lamentably 
meagre on its practical side. Of late, how- 
ever, there have been many signs of im- 
provement; and among the most encouraging 
of them is the appearance, within a twelve- 
month, of two such excellent aids to learning 







as Huxley and Martin’s Elementary Biology 
and the work now under review; which 
occupies a position about midway between 
the former and the well-known Handbook for 
the Physiological Laboratory. 

Though called a course of Practical 
Physiology, the present work deals at least 
as much with structure as with function. 
As he is not addressing an audience of 
medical students who get their knowledge 
of coarse anatomy elsewhere, Dr. Foster 
wisely begins by describing the principal 
naked-eye appearances seen on dissecting a 
dog and a rabbit. On this morphological 
foundation a superstructure is built up, 
consisting on the one hand of histology, 
on the other of physiology proper. A 
marked feature of Dr. Foster’s method 
is the blending of physiological with ana- 
tomical teaching. So far from being an 
obstacle to the popularity of the book, as 
the author appears to imagine, this strikes 
us as being one of its most valuable charac- 
teristics and one calculated to render its use- 
fulness far greater than it could otherwise 
have been. 

“ Histological work,” the author observes, “ unless 
it be salted with the salt either of physiological or 
of morphological ideas, is apt to degenerate into a 
learned trifling of the very worst description; and 
students are generally only too ready to spend far 
too much of their time in the fascinating drudgery 
of cutting sections and mounting stained speci- 
mens.” 

The truth of this statement (which might 
very well be extended to many other kinds of 
so-called “scientific work”) no teacher of 
experience will be disposed to question. 

For obvious reasons, the tasks assigned to 
the learner are chiefly histological ; the strictly 
physiological experiments being performed 
in his presence by a demonstrator. To this 
rule, however, there are some exceptions : 
for instance, the lesson on Vision contains a 
number of simple, yet most instructive, ex- 
periments, to be carried out by the student 
himself. The subjects of demonstration are 
only named in their appropriate order; in 
the absence of a teacher, the beginner will be 
obliged to refer, for an account of the experi- 
ments, to some larger work, such as the 
above-named Handbook. An appendix far- 
nishes useful hints on preparing tissues for 
microscopical examination, &c. 

Equipped with a text-book such as this 
—especially if there be a competent teacher 
within reach—the beginner cannot fail to 
acquire a real, though of course very elemen- 
tary, knowledge of the leading facts and 
principles of physiology. He will, indeed, be 
as well off as the student of elementary 
chemistry has long been; he will be far 
better off than the student of physics is 
even now. It is strange that teachers 
of the latter subject should have done so 
little in the way of furnishing the beginner 
with practical guidance; the obstacles being 
surely much less serious than those which 
teachers of biology have successfully over- 
come, E. BucHanan Baxter. 








Wilhelm von Humboldt iiber die Verschieden- 
heit des menschlichen Sprachbaues. Von A. 
F. Pott. (Berlin: Calvary, 1876.) 


A work by the veteran philologist, Prof. 





Pott, is always welcome. He is almost the 


sole survivor of that band of heroes who 
founded Comparative Philology. Whatever 
he writes is sure to bear the impress of vast 
linguistic knowledge and happy suggestion, 
though at the same time it is apt to bea 
labyrinth of facts and arguments in which 
the clue of an index is sorely needed. His 
present work is an edition of -W. von Hum- 
boldt’s famous Essay on the Various For- 
mation of Human Speech, and its Influence 
on the Spiritual Development of Mankind, 
originally published as an introduction to an 
investigation of the Kawi language of 
Java. The edition is enriched with notes 
and appendices, and the first volume con- 
sists wholly of a Preface,in which Humboldt’s 
claims to regard are pleaded, and the nature 
and unity of his numerous works on lan- 
guage stated and discussed. The student 
of linguistic science could not desire a better 
treat than a combination of Humboldt and 
Pott. 

Perhaps the earnestness and reiteration 
with which Humboldt’s merits are insisted 
upon may provoke a feeling of antagonism ; 
but after all they are not unneeded when 
we find a philologist of Prof. Whitney’s 
eminence calling Humboldt an “ingenious 
and profound, unclear, and wholly unprac- 
tical thinker.” The science of language 
owes much to the brother of Alexander von 
Humboldt; it was he who saw clearly the 
outlines of the science at a time when it 
was hardly yet born, it was he who founded 
the philosophy of speech and stimulated 
other workers to new researches. Like 
Plato and Bacon, he rather influenced others 
than made discoveries of his own. 

The first part of Pott’s Introduction con- 
troverts Steinthal’s criticism of Humboldt, 
and endeavours to show that Steinthal’s ac- 
cusation of inconsistency is unfounded. A 
side-blow is aimed at Steinthal’s attempt to 
base the science of language upon psycho- 
logy instead of upon logic, and an interest- 
ing account is given of the ‘ Universal 
Grammars”’ of which the beginning of this 
century was so prolific. Next comes a long 
and detailed account of Humboldt’s various 
linguistic works, which constitute the text 
of a multifarious and valuable commentary. 
Almost every word forms a fresh starting- 
point for Prof. Pott’s inexhaustible erudi- 
tion. Where nearly every page is crammed. 
with facts and references, it is impossible to 
give even asample. We may note, however, 
that Dr. Edkins will find the views he has 
propounded in China’s Place in Philology 
more than once discussed, and that one of 
the Appendices contains much interesting 
matter on the accent, especially in Greek. 
It is needless to dwell upon the great and 
epoch-making work of Humboldt’s here re- 
printed by Pott; scholars may even now 
find in it new suggestions and food for 
thought. A. H. Sayce. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
GEOLOGY. 


Some ten years ago the late Duc de Luynes 
organised an expeaition to Palestine, and Dr. Louis 
Lartet was included in the staff as geologist. One 
of the great objects of the expedition was to 
study the basin of the Dead Sea, and determine if 





possible whether there were any geological grounds 
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for the popular notion that it was formerly con- 
nected with the Red Sea, or with the Mediter- 
ranean. The broad results of Dr. Lartet’s re- 
searches were given to the geological world in 
several papers published on his return to Paris, 
but the details have been reserved for the mag- 
nificent work which has recently appeared under 
the title of Lvploration géologique de la Mer 
Morte, en Palestine et en Idumée. This work 
takes the shape of a fine quarto volume of upwards 
of 300 pages, illustrated with admirable maps, 
sections, and plates of fossils. Notwithstanding the 
number of writings in which the Salt Sea has been 
described, Dr. Lartet’s contribution to the subject 
is peculiarly acceptable as the work of a scientific 
observer who had unusual facilities for studying 
the structure of the country. It appears that the 
valley of the Jordan, with the Dead Sea, runs along 
a rectilinear fracture in Cretaceous and Eocene 
strata; the — sides of the sea consisting of 
different kinds of rocks, and thus suggesting the 
existence of a great fault. The present features 
of the country are, however, referred mainly to 
the action of subaérial denudation. M. Lartet 
supposes that the drainage of the country, sinking 
into a local hollow, formed in Tertiary times a 
great lake, whose waters were, perhaps, fresh at 
first, but acquired salinity by gradual evaporation, 
and by receiving salt partly from brine-springs 
and partly, though subordinately, from deposits 
of salt in the neighbourhood. He maintains, 
therefore, that the Dead Sea has always occupied 
a elosed basin, and has not been at any period of 
its history an arm of salt water in communication 
with the ocean. Dr. Lartet and his friends pro- 
cured an abundance of Cretaceous fossils from the 
rocks of Palestine and Idumea, including a num- 
ber of new species and varieties, which are de- 
scribed and figured in the present volume. Nor 
have the early relics of man been neglected, M. 
Lartet having given us, under the head of what 
he calls palaeo-anthropology, an interesting de- 
scription of the vestiges of pre-historic times in 
Syria and Palestine. 

Lokss is a German term well-known to geolo- 
gists as applied to the unstratified clayey deposits 
that occur along the valleys of the Rhine, the 
Danube, and some of the other Continental rivers. 
It contains in places the stone implements of 
palaeolithic man, associated with the remains of 
the mammoth, the woolly rhinoceros, and other 
post-Pliocene mammalia, together with land and 
fresh-water shells. The origin and distribution 
of this loess are questions which have long vexed 
geologists, and Mr. Belt has recently contributed 
to the discussion by a paper on the subject pub- 
lished in the last number of the Quarterly Journal 
of Science. Mr. Belt argues against the loess 
having been deposited by the rivers in whose 
valleys it is now found. The loess extends to a 
height of several hundred feet above the present 
level of the rivers, and it has been regarded by 
some geologists as a fluviatile deposit formed at a 
time when the rivers flowed at much higher levels 
than at present. But Mr. Belt refers the excava- 
tion of the valleys to a period prior to that of the 
deposition of the loess, and seeks to account for 
the origin of this deposit by an explana- 
tion which squares with his well-known views 
on the Glacial period. He maintains that at the 
culmination of that period the drainage of Europe 
was blocked up to a large extent by ice, and thus 
gave rise to the formation of a vast fresh-water 
lake, into which the Danube and the Rhine rolled 
their burden of muddy waters, the fine mud being 
derived: from the disintegration of the glacier- 
capped Alps. And that Glacial mud, says Mr. 
Belt, is the loess, 

Pror. Jupp’s second series of “Contributions 
to the Study of Volcanoes” have been separatel 
reprinted from the Geological Magazine, in whic 
they appeared during the course of last year. As 
we referred to some of these papers at the time of 
their original appearance, it is perhaps only neces- 
sary to remark here that they are highly accept- 





able contributions to a branch of geology which in 
this country we are rather inclined to underrate. 
The history of the formation of the Alps is re- 
markably clear and interesting. We are carried 
back to the volcanoes which burst forth along the 
site of the Alps, or thereabouts, during the Per- 
mian period, and offered the first indication of a 
line of weakness in that part of the earth’s crust. 
Less active in Triassic times, the volcanic action 
altogether subsided towards the close of the Trias, 
and was followed by a long interval marked by 
subsidence and accumulation of strata, an interval 
which was ultimately succeeded by renewed 
elevatory action on a vast scale during the Miocene 
period. The huge rock-masses thus upheaved 
were brought within the reach of denuding 
agents, and it is, of course, to their action that the 
Alpine chain owes its present form. 


WHILE most a pa turn away from 
fossil sponges, Mr. J. W. Sollas has for some 
years past attacked them with praiseworthy 
assiduity. In the Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History he has recently described a new genus of 
hexactinellid sponges from the Gault of Folkestone. 
The fossils were at first taken for ventriculites split 
into halves down the middle, but Mr. Sollas has 
shown that they are eomplete forms, and suggests 
that they should constitute a new genus, for which 
he proposes the name of Stauwronema, in reference 
to the cross-like disposition of the fibres about the 
nodes of the network which forms the skeleton of 
the sponge. Under the name of Eubrochus, Mr. 
Sollas described in a recent number of the Geolo- 
gical Magazine a beautiful hexactinellid from the 
Cambridge coprolite bed. We have also much 
pleasure in directing attention to a thoughtful 
essay “On Evolution in Geology,” contributed to 
the last number of the same magazine by this 
energetic geologist. 

Ir is only in the Upper Cretaceousrocks of Kansas 
that flying lizards (Pterosauria) have hitherto been 
found in America, A new genus of these American 
pterodactyles has been recently described by Prof. 
O. C. Marsh in the American Journal of Science. 
The genus is termed Nyctosaurus, and is founded 
on a specimen in Yale College, measuring from 
eight to ten feet from tip to tip of its outspread 
wings. On a previous occasion we remarked in 
these Notes that the American pterodactyles differ 
from those of the Old World in several points, 
especially in the absence of teeth, and have, there- 
fore, been placed in a separate order under the 
name of Pteranodontia, 


WE may fitly call attention in our Geological 
Notes to an admirable essay on Field Geology, by 
Prof. Geikie, recently published by Messrs, 
Macmillan and Co. In the series of Lectures to 
Science Teachers delivered in connexion with the 
Loan Collection at South Kensington were two 
geological discourses by the accomplished Director 
of the Scotch Survey, and it is these lectures 
which are here reproduced. Within the compass 
of some three-score pages, the reader is presented 
with a clear explanation of the methods of geo- 
logical surveying, and the construction of maps 
and sections, while a dozen and a-half of neat 
illustrations lend their aid to elucidate the subject. 
Prof. Geikie’s great experience in the field, 
coupled with his brilliant literary power, renders it 
almost unnecessary to remark that this little work 
is at once a trustworthy and a pleasant guide to 
the practical geologist. : 





METEOROLOGY. 


Weather Study in the United States. — Prof. 
Loomis has published the 6th number of his 
“Contributions to Meteorology” in Silliman’s 
Journal, and we must own to a slight disappoint- 
ment at his not giving us, on this occasion, the 
continuation of his enquiry into the motion of 
tropical hurricanes, as he led us to expect 
(Acapemy, August 5, 1876). The subjects of the 


_— contribution are the periods of unusual 
eat in June, 1873, and the shape of rain areas. 





As regards the former question, he finds that all 
the stations where the greatest excess above the 
mean temperature was noticed lay to the north- 
ward of the parallel of 39° N. In each case there 
was a considerable barometrical depression in the 
United States north of 40°, and the region of 
greatest heat lay within the area of depressed 
barometer; in four instances the station which 
showed greatest rise of the thermometer showed 
also the lowest barometer. Over almost the whole 
heated area the wind had been from the south- 
ward, with an average motion of ten miles per 
hour, for more than twenty-four hours before the 
occurrence of the highest thermometer reading. 
This would account for a rise of from 6° to 10° 
near the Western Lakes. The extraordinary tem- 
peratures at Fort Sully, twenty observations ex- 
ceeding 100° F., are shown to be due to unsatis- 
factory exposure of the instrument. In the enquiry 
into the form of rain areas, two classes were 
taken of stations lying south and north of 36° N. 
respectively, and falls of rain exceeding two inches 
in one day were examined. In the former Prof. 
Loomis ascribes the rain to a courant ascendant, 
and shows that in about two-thirds of the cases 
this produced a cycloidal movement. In the latter 
class, the areas north of 30°N., great falls are always 
within 250 miles of a centre of low pressure, and 
generally within its influence: they are invari- 
ably on its eastern side. In some cases, however, 
they lie nearer the centre of high pressure than to 
one of low. In every case the direction of the 
wind is easterly, S.E. in the northern district, 
N.E. in the southern, The velocity is invariably 
small.—In connexion with the subject of weather 
study, as prosecuted in the United States, we 
have just received a circular stating that the navy 
of the United States will co-operate in the system 
of synchronous observations at 0°43 p.m., G.M.T. 
We are glad to learn that the Meteorological 
Committee in their new logs have inserted a sheet 
for these observations. The same mail has 
brought also the first specimen of a weather-chart 
of the whole northern hemisphere. It is for 
April 20, 1876. As might be expected, the infor- 
mation is rather too much crowded over the regions 
on both sides of the Atlantic, but is scanty enough 
at the opposite side on the Pacific shores, In all 
397 stations are available for these observations. 
The chart is on the Polar projection. 

Progress of Meteorology.—The biennial Report 
on the progress of geographical meteorology in 
Behm’s Geographisches Jahrbuch has just ap- 
peared. Itis,as usual, from the pen of Dr. J. 
Haun, which may be taken as a guarantee for 
thoroughness and scientific value. In fact, we can- 
not see why the word “ geographical ” should still 
appear in the title of the paper, as it fills for our 
science the place of the Jahresbericht der Chemte 
and of our own Geological Record for their re- 
spective lines of enquiry. It is naturally some- 
what behind time, as it refers to the years 1874-5, 
and most of the papers noticed appeared in 1874, 
Behm's compact little ‘serial has now been going 
on for twelve years, the current volume being the 
sixth, 

The Temperature of Greenwich.—The last part 
of the quarterly Jowrnal of the Meteorological 
Society contains Mr. Glaisher’s tables for the 
mean temperature of Greenwich from sixty years’ 
observations, ending with 1873. When we come 
to read the discussion on the paper we see that 
the figures hardly merit as much confidence as 
might have been anticipated, for not only are the 
older observations of inferior value to the recent 
ones, but the method of applying corrections for 
diurnal range has been altered more than once, 
while the exposure has been repeatedly modified. 
Such sources of error are, however, invariably met 
with in discussing any very long series of observa- 
tions. A more serious matter than the above is 
that, while the first part of Mr. Glaisher’s papers 
on the subject of the Greenwich temperature 
appeared in the Report of the Meteorological 
Society for 1857, and the second, giving the 
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results from fifty years’ observations, was published 
in vol. ii. of the Journal of the Society, vol. 
iii. of that Journal contained a list of twenty-six 
‘serious errata discovered in the first paper, in the 
table giving the extreme temperatures for each day. 
In seven cases the extreme temperature so given 
reappears in the present paper as the absolute 
extreme for the sixty years, and, as these figures 
have not been corrected, we are left in doubt as to 
whether or not any of these corrections have been 
applied to the figures first published, if these have 
been used in the final discussion. 


Annuaire de I Observatoire de Montsouris.—This 
compact little volume has appeared for the present 
year. It has increased in bulk more than 100 pp., 
for, in addition to the ordinary information as to 
the climate of Paris, and the tables for the use of 
agriculturists, which it has hitherto contained, we 
find a long account of the chemical and micro- 
scopical examination of air and rain; much of the 
same nature as Dr. Angus Smith’s work in the same 
department of science; and also a more detailed 
discussion of the magnetic results obtained at the 
observatory. 


Ozone.—The last number of the Journal of the 
Scottish Meteorological Society contains a discus- 
sion by Mr. Buchan of the results of nineteen 
years ozone observations made at twenty-eight 
stations. That these observations are far from 
being satisfactory as yet appears from the fact 
that the Ozone Committee have still 100 guineas 
in hand, and invite investigators of the problem 
of putting the subject on a scientific basis. The 
stations are classified in six groups. The first of 
these, consisting of two stations at upwards of 
1,000 feet elevation, shows the absolute maximum. 
On the whole, the conditions favourable to a large 
development are elevation and proximity to the 
west coast, while the lowest figures are in the 
group representing large towns. At all the sta- 
tions, except those in the first group, the mini- 
mum is in November, the maximum in spring. 


The Theory of Cyclones.—The Comptes Rendus 
for December 4 and January 3 contain a livel 
discussion between M. Faye and Padre Secchi, 
the latter having, in a recent paper on the produc- 
tion of hail, stated his opinion that this pheno- 
menon is associated with the formation of a 
whirlwind with its axis vertical and descending 
to the earth. M. Faye is surprised at P. Secchi’s 
not acknowledging that he had been defending 
similar views for several years past, as has re- 
— been noticed in the pages of the ACADEMY. 

adre Secchi’s rejoinder is to the full as warm as 
M. Faye’s, pointing out that the same views as 
are announced as new by the French astronomer 
are to be found in Lucretius, &c., &c. The last note 
from M. Faye is an indignant protest, which 
leaves the matter precisely as it was. However, 
M. Faye promises us a paper on the theory of 
thunderstorms and of hail in the forthcoming 
Annuaire of the Bureau des Longitudes. 


The Mauritius Observatory.—The annual Re- 
ports for this institution for 1874 and 1875 have 
just come to hand. We see from them that Mr. 
Meldrum and his assistant, Mr. Steventon, are 
not letting the grass grow under their feet, as 
regards meteorology and magnetism. We have 
also the general account of their observations of 
the Transit of Venus. The last Report is much 
taken up with the subject of rainfall periodicity, 
but we are very glad to learn that the daily 
synoptic charts of the Indian Ocean for February, 
1861, which have been in preparation for many 
years, are now complete. Such a work speaks 
well for the spirit of the merchants of Mauritius, 
who have defrayed its cost. 





PHILOLOGY. 


Tue October number of the Romania opens 
with an interesting article by M. C. Nigra on 
Italian popular poetry, in which, after examining 
its varieties, he ascribes the difference of metrical 





structure between that of North Italy and that of 
South to a striking phonetic difference in their 
dialects, those of the former often rejecting the 
final unaccented vowel, those of the latter retain- 
ing it. In attributing the loss of the final vowel 
in the North Italian dialects; as well as in those of 
France and part of Spain, to Celtic influence, we 
think M. Nigra has ventured on very uncertain 
ground. M. A. Morel-Fatio publishes a fragment 
of a Catalonian tale translated from Old French ; 
M. P. Meyer gives an account, with specimens, of 
the manuscripts of Maurice de Sully’s sermons ; 
and some phonetic notes are contributed by MM. 
P. Meyer, O. Joret, and J. Bauquier. Reviews of 
Weber's Handschriftliche Studien, of Albanés’s 
Vie de Saint Benezet, and of Papanti’s I Parlart 
Italiani in Certaldo, and the usual valuable 
notices of kindred periodicals, conclude the volume 
for 1876. The announcement that the yearly 
number of pages is to be increased one-fourth is a 
gratifying proof of the growing interest in Romanic 
philology, and of the deservedly high reputation 
the Romania has gained under the editorship of 
MM. P. Meyer and G. Paris. 

Dr. Epvarp Mitrer’s Bettrige zur Gram- 
matitk des Jaina-Prakrit (Berlin: Diimmler) 
does much the same for the few Jaina texts 
already accessible as Prof. Kuhn's Beitrige 
sur Pali Grammatik has done for the more 
extensive field of Pali. The Jain writer, Hema- 
candra, had naturally treated more fully in 
his Sanskrit Grammar of the Jain dialects than 
other native grammarians had done; and besides 
what he has written on the Arsha or Jain dialect 
in his chapter on the Prakrits, we have two of his 
Jain books in Sanskrit. Prof. Weber was the 
first to deal with the Jain dialect with any 
completeness, and published two Jaina works in 
their own dialect. Dr. Miiller has also used the 
Kalpasitra (translated by Stevenson as long 
ago as 1848), of which Prof. Jacobi is now 
publishing the text. With these materials, 
and a few others of lesser importance, Dr. 
Miiller has been able to draw up a comparison 
between the Jain Prakrit, on the one hand, and 
Sanskrit and the other Prakrits, especially Pali, 
on the other. As the Arsha stands very near in- 
deed, as might be supposed, to the Pali dialect of 
the Buddhist books, from which the Jain doc- 
trines are so often derived, Dr. Miiller’s work is 
an important help in considering the vexed ques- 
tion of the history and origin of Pali: and it 
forms a most valuable continuation of Prof. 
Weber's studies on the Jain literature and lan- 
guage. 

Tae last two numbers (vols. cxiii.and cxiv., parts 
10 and 11) of the Neue Jahrbiicher do not contain 
much original matter of any great value. In part 
10 there is a paper by Max Miiller on the supposed 
locative usage of the Latin ablative in d, which the 
writer inclines to dispute. The only other original 
papers which need be noticed are Rauchenstein’s 
notes on the Iphigenia in Tauris, H. Schmidt on 
the Theaetetus, and K. Seeliger on the character- 
istics of Isaeus as a pleader. L. Drewes attempts 
a rearrangement of the first and seventh epistles 
of Horace’s first book. An extraordinary emenda- 
tion in Horace (uncta parte sui nectaris for quinta 
parte) is offered by Lowinski. Flach reviews 
Brugman’s work on the reflexive pronoun in Homer 
—on the whole a favourable notice—and Schubart 
offers some remarks on E. Curtius’s recent reports 
on the excavations at Olympia. The eleventh part 
is mostly taken up with reviews, Two of them, 
by Wecklein and Prinz, are criticisms on Wila- 
mowitz-Mollendorf's Analecta Euripidea. Prutz’s 
recent work on Phoenicia is reviewed by Meltze, 
Schanz’s Plato by A. Jordan, Cantor's Rémische 
Agrimensoren by Hultsch, Nissen’s Ammiani 
Mareelli fragmenta Marburgensia by  Riihl. 
These criticisms all deserve reading. The original 
articles—the most noteworthy of which are a com- 
munication by Flach on a Tiibingen MS. of 
Aristotle, a paper by Ludwich on Musaeus, and 
some observations on Lucian by Sommerbrodt—are 





short and of no great importance. In the educa- 
tional section of part 10, the anonymous “ Noctes 
Scholasticae,” Erler's instructive essay on “ Semi- 
narien fiir das héhere schulamt,” and Kohl’s 
review of Sanders’ work on modern German 
orthography, are continued. The two latter papers 
are continued and concluded in part 11, which also 
contains a continuation of Didolff’s article, “ Zur 
Conservation und Reform unserer nationalen Recht- 
schreibung,” and a review by E. Miiller of Brand- 
stiitter’s work on “ Gallicisms in literary German.” 
Bender gives an account of the proceedings of the 
thirty-first meeting (September, 1876) of German 
scholars and schoolmasters at Tiibingen. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Bartisu Arcuarotocicar Association.—( Wednesday, 
January 17.) 


Tuomas Morcan, Esq., in the Chair. Mr. Roach 
Smith reported that a large portion of the walls of 
Britford church, Wilts, were those of a Roman build- 
ing; Mr. Way exhibited a series of relics from 
Pompeii; and Mr. Walter Money sent a collection of 
small wig-curling implements found at Newbury, near 
the head-quarters of Charles I. during the Civil Wars. 
—Mr. Loftus Brock exhibited a large series of paving 
tiles of mediaeval date from the site of the demo- 
lished church of St. Antholin, City ; and Captain 
Joseph two more from the same place, one bearing 
the date of 1591, on a white ground.—Mr. W. de 
Grey Birch exhibited and described two very interest- 
ing historical rolls on parchment, belonging to Mr. 
Halsey, M.P., of Great Gaddesden. One, which was 
fully twenty-five fect long, was written in the time of 
Edward III., but its records, which commenced with 
Adam, and which were principally in similar terms to 
those of Geoffrey of Monmouth, Wace, and other old 
chroniclers, ended with a mention of the children of 
Henry III. The second roll was written in English 
verse, and had portraits of the Kings of England. It 
commenced with William I., and ended with 
Henry VI., in whose reign most probably it was 
written. Mr. S. Tucker, Rouge Croix, described a 
similar roll in the Herald's College.—Some further 
evidence was rendered confirmatory of the Chinese 
relic found with Roman remains in London, and de- 
scribed at the last meeting.—Mr. Blashill exhibited a 
remarkable bronze ring of thirteenth-century work 
from the church of Dormington, Hereford, now in 
his charge for restoration, and which was lent by the 
rector for exhibition——Mr. Cecil Brent described a 
rare knife of Saxon date, found, with its leathern 
sheath, in the Thames.—The first paper of the even- 
ing was by Mr. W. F. Grover, on the Suez Canal. 
After a warm eulogium upon the engineering genius 
of M. de Lesseps, which he considered had not been 
sufficiently recognised in England, the lecturer pro- 
ceeded to describe the various efforts made in ancient 
times to form a communication from the Mediter- 
ranean, on one side, to the Red Sea, on the other. 
The records of Herodotus, Strabo, and Pliny were 
passed in review, and the course of the ancient works 
traced from Bubastis to the Bitter Lakes, and thence 
to Arsinoe, at the head of the Red Sea.—The second 
paper was by Mr. Syer Cuming, on the peculiar stone- 
ware manufactured at Sieburg, near Cologne, at the 
latter end of the fifteenth and. during the sixteenth 
centuries. This ware is not unfrequertly found in 
London, and several specimens were exhibited. 





Numismatic Sociery.—( Thursday, January 18.) 


Joun Evans, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. A 
paper was communicated by M. J. P. Six,of Amsterdam, 
on the subject of certain silver coins struck in Asia 
Minor by Persian Satraps. Of these a large and well- 
known class bear on one side the type of a horseman, 
on the other of the king discharging an arrow. M. Six 
endeavoured to show that these pieces, being of 
Rhodian weight, must have been issued to the west of 
Pamphylia, and probably must be attributed to 
Mausollus and his descendants, especially to Hidrieus 
and Pixodarus. Another class of coins of Persian 
weight, with the king discharging an arrow on both 
sides, M. Six attributed to Cilicia. A brief discussion 
followed this paper, in which the opinion was gener- 
ally expressed that, as a large class of coins exists 
bearing the names of the kings of Caria, it is objection- 
able to assign to those kings anothor set of contemporary 
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coins not bearing their names. Exception was also taken 
to the late date given by M. Six to the series, Mr. 
Cochran-Patrick communicated No. II. of his series of 
papers on the medals of the Scottish kings. 





AnturopotoaicaL InstrtuTe.—( Tuesday, 
January 23.) 


Cotonet Langs Fox, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
The President read his Report to the Anthropo- 
metric Committee of the British Association on the 
2nd Royal Surrey Militia. The measurements, which 
comprised the profession, race, origin, age, height, 
weight, chest-measurement, colour of hair and eyes, 
and strength of arm, &c., of 459 individuals, afforded 
some interesting facts concerning what might be 
called a fairly representative number of men from 
within a radius of twenty miles round Guildford. It 
appeared that the colour of the hair was in 391 cases 
brown or dark-brown, and in only two cases black 
and in two cases red, one of the latter being Irish. 
As to eyes, 311 were grey, light-blue, or blue; 133 
brown or dark-brown. Colonel Fox proposed some 
modifications of the existing tests of strength of arm 
and sight, suggesting that in the first the test should 
be the same as in drawing a bow, neither hand being 
in any way supported, and the pull being from an 
object not fixed. From a table of twenty comparative 
cases the average of strength showed, in the case of 
pulling from a fixed point, 107°55 Ibs., and of the same 
man pulling with the one hand against. the other only 
81:95 lbs. From the general results Colonel Fox 
considered that the muscular strength, vital capacity, 
&c., of our reserve and regular forces would show 
very favourably in comparison with those of the ordi- 
nary population, and so dispose of some of the fre- 
quent alarms given by the “‘ Man in the Street” as to 
the deterioration of our forces in physique.—Mr. 
Sweet, President of the Philological Society, read a 
very interesting paper on “ The Development of Lan- 
guage,” and Mr. E. B. Tylor and the President and 
others took part in the discussion.—Papers by Mr. 
Knowles, of Ballycully, Ireland, on ‘‘ The Classifica- 
tion of Arrow-Heads,” and on “The Portstewart 
Find,” were also read, and numerous objects illus- 
trating the papers were exhibited. 





Socrery or Antiquartes.—( Thursday, January 25.) 


Joun Evans, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. A 
paper by Mr. J. H. Parker was read by the secretary, 
containing an account of the gates of Rome in the 
time of Vespasian, and of the outer wall of the 
city, which was commenced by the Tarquins.—Mr. Cox 
exnibited rubbings of two sixteenth-century brasses 
at Stondon Church, Derbyshire, which had been made 
of portions of a Flemish brass of the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. On the backs were visible the re- 
mains of a fine canopy, and of a coat of arms, consist- 
ing of 1 and 3 Cleves, 2 Marche, the fourth quarter 
being lost. Over this is an inescutcheon of the two 
Burgundies and the lion of Flanders. The arms 
are very similar to those borne by Philip, Lord of 
Ravenstein in 1503, but the brass is of an earlier date. 
—Mr. J. T. Arnold exhibited some antipapal medals, 
the device being the head of a pope, cardinal, or 
emperor, which when turned upside down appeared as 
the head of a devil or a fool. The legends were 
satirical, such as “ Malus corvus malum ovum,” and 
‘**Ecclesia perversa tenet faciem diaboli.” One of 
these medals was to commemorate the murder of 
Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, and the others were Dutch 
work of an earlier date-—Mr. Mocatta exhibited some 
drawings of wall-decorations in Pompeii, which were 
made in 1829, while the custodian happened to be 
asleep. 








FINE ART. 


EXHIBITION OF OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY, 

(Fifth and Concluding Notice.—Italian schools.) 
Or the Italian schools, the Venetian is that which 
we are accustomed to see best represented in these 
exhibitions, because the Venetians painted in a 
manner which has rendered their works the 
readiest spoil of collectors. The Venetians were 
painters of oil pictures on canvas, and oil pictures 
on canvas are easy of dispersal and transport; so 
that Venice at her best can be seen in almost every 





picture-gallery of Europe, and has been seen over 
and over again in the gatherings at Burlington 
House. The third gallery, and especially its long 
north wall, has year after year offered us a noble 
pageant of the works of the great masters of the 
school. This year the show is less impressive. 
Titian is absent altogether; for I think there can 
be no gainsaying the judgment of Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle when they disallow the double 
portrait from Windsor Castle, in which the head 
and bust of Titian appear beside and somewhat 
behind those of another personage who fronts the 
spectator in crimson velvet (107). This is an in- 
teresting example of a somewhat numerous class 
of similar portraits; there is great character in 
the worn looks and contracted mouth of Titian’s 
companion, and there is the true Venetian 
quality in the colour of his crimson gar- 
ment; but the handling is quite poor and 
timid by comparison with that of the great 
master himself. Still less can the Hampton 
Court portrait (111) be accepted for the work of 
Titian ; it is at best but a late Venetian piece of 
the school, apparently, of Bassano. Tintoret is 
absent too. His influence, but not his hand, is 
discernible in various degrees in three pictures: 
I mean the Deposition (286), the Conver- 
sion of St. Paul (190), and the Mythological 
Subject (194), all contributed by Mr. Graham, 
and the last assigned to Andrea Schiavone. All 
of these are interesting things, rich in move- 
ment and colour; the Conversion, with its mon- 
strous rearing white charger, almost like the 
chargers of Tempesta, being the farthest from 
the true source. The Baptism of Christ (112), 
lent by Mr. Heugh, and ascribed, perhaps rightly, 
to Paris Bordone, combines many Venetian splen- 
dours with many affectations imported from the 
Roman school, and with much forcing of nature. 
The gold-robed angel holding the crimson robe of 
Christ in this picture is a masterly piece of colour ; 
the blue mountain background which the Venetians 
loved, though here it is loaded even to blackness, 
still retains a solemn poetry ; but in the foreground 
figures of Christ and St. John, artificially thrown 
out and modelled in violent high iight against 
that sombre field, the painter has but cari- 
catured the muscular anatomies of Michel 
Angelo. Veronese is the only one of the three 
masters who prolonged throughout the sixteenth 
century the glory of Venetian painting that we 
find unmistakeably here. Full justice has been 
done on all hands to the four square ceiling-pic- 
tures of Veronese which are lent from Cobham, 
and belonged formerly to the Orleans Gallery. 
Their position on a level with the eye at the four 
corners of the great gallery naturally throws into 
awkwardness these attitudes and foreshortenings, 
which were designed to be seen from underneath. 
But on the other hand it gives us the opportunity of 
studying the pictures closely and ascertaining their 
condition. They are perfectly-preserved master- 
pieces of that generous and unerring brush. And 
what makes them very remarkable among master- 
pieces of Veronese, over and above their pure pre- 
servation, is the absence in them of strong or 
positive colour. Here is no pomp of crimson or 
emerald or azure, but effects of astonishing rich- 
ness, Within a range, principally, of delicate flesh 
colour and bronze and silver grey. Some passages, 
indeed, of the painting—as where a piece of white 
brocade falls over a spray of fig-tree beneath 
the back of the seated woman (103)—are per- 
haps unsurpassed in the whole range of art. 
It is the painting, and the painting only, which 
gives all this its greatness. The allegory of 
Veronese is often cold, pompous, and empty; so 
that from it to the allegory of Rubens the decline 
is easy. Veronese is seldom intellectually colder 
or more pompous than here; and that we are un- 
able to decipher his meaning can be but little loss. 
The subject (95), in which a man and woman 
kneel like bride and bridegroom before a naked 
personification of Plenty, who is seated on a cor- 
nucopia, and who holds an oak wreath over 





the pair, the man holding up an olive-branch, 
and a little naked Love playing page to the bride 
—this subject might seem to recall some of 
Veronese’s allegories of Venice and St. George, 
but that the others of the series seem certainly 
to embody rather some history of private fortunes. 
The riddle cannot be solved unless we can dis- 


cover for whom and for what use the decorations » 


were originally designed. 

Going back up the stream of Venetian art, we 
find the well-known Giorgione (Landscape and 
Figures, 114) from Lansdowne House, which tech- 
nical criticism declines to accept but untechnical 
instinct delights in notwithstanding. The work is 
hasty ; it is not much more than a sketch, but it is 
mellow and full charged with whatever is richest 
in Venetian sentiment ; it lays irresistibly upon us 
the spell of the mood which has inspired it— 
that mood at once ardent and pensive, that tem- 
per which is on fire with many fantasies, but 
does nothing, only dreams and longs to music. 
Without venturing to dispute the authority of 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, and even if we 
must give up calling this delightful piece by the 
name of Giorgione, I would venture to plead that 
the drawing is slurred and hasty rather than ig- 
norant, and that the work neither in manner nor 
feeling resembles that of the late hands to whom 
those critics would assign it. Still less will we 
allow our pleasure to be disturbed by malapro 
epithets, such as “ prosaic” and “unlovely,” whic 
we read the other day concerning the admirable 
landscape in this picture. 

For the essence of landscape poetry, however, let 
us turn to another piece ascribed in like manner 
to Giorgione (147 in the fourth room). In this 
tiny canvas some Venetian master, whether Gior- 
gione or not, at the time when the example of the 
Germans had set the artists of Venice upon the study 
and drawiug of landscape, has painted a foreground 
of trees and farm-houses, then a gleam of emerald 
meadows, and then a barrier of dark-blue moun- 
tains; and has struck a note of almost ‘per- 
fect beauty. If one had to choose out of the 
exhibition two scraps of Venetian art for one’s 
own, they should be this and the Angel of the 
Annunciation lent by Mr. Graham (168, in the 
same room), The messenger Gabriel has the 
lily in his hand, and walks swiftly over the 
green sward, in the foreground of a pleasant space 
of meadow, river, and azure hills; his robe is of 
the richest rose-colour, of an exquisite depth in the 
shadows, and moves ripplingly about his ankles as 
he goes ; his strong outspread wings are not conven- 
tional, but brown and softly feathered, being taken 
literally from the wings of some eagle or buzzard; in 
his free carriage and open courageous countenance 
there is an inexpressible nobility. The short nose 
and full rounded chin are of the type familiar to 
Cima da Conegliano, and it must, I think, be from 
his school or neighbourhood that this beautiful 
fragment comes. 

The schools of Central Italy are represented in 
unusual variety, the Florentine, the Sienese, and 
the Umbrian all three. There are several compa- 
ratively primitive examples, lent for the most 
part by the Rev. J. Fuller Russell. Of these four- 
teenth-century altar-pieces there is not much to say, 
except that they are all fairly preserved, and seem 
properly ascribed to the schools, if not to the precise 
masters, to whom they belong. Butit is not from 
altar-pieces which can be carried away, even good 
ones, that masters ofthis class can really be judged, 
it is from their frescoes in churches and public 
palaces. Spinello Aretino and Taddeo Bartoli are 
two names of great importance in the historical 
development, the one of Florentine and the other 
of Sienese art, at the close of the fourteenth 
century; but the best they did must be seen 
where it hangs crumbling on the walls of Arezzo 
and Siena, and a study of these two pictures of 
Mr. Fuller Russell’s (151 and 152) adds little 
to our knowledge of them. Following the thread 
of Florentine art, we find in Lord Methuen’s 
Death and Assumption of the Virgin (154), a de- 
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votional composition of Fra Angelico which is 
as pure and lovely in colour (except where the 
blues have been restored) as it is possible to find 
anywhere—as holy with hovering and quiring 
angels, as bright with floating robes and burnished 
wings, as beatified with rapt expressions and 
delicate loving gestures. A tiny Madonna and 
Child with Angels close by (155) seems as genuine, 
but perhaps rather more injured. 


The great religious masters of the next gener- 
ation, of the dawning Renaissance in Florence, 
are here in good force. Lord Methuen’s large 
Annunciation of Lippo Lippi (179) seems to be 
identified beyond question by a mention in Vasari, 
but is rather an example of his sprightly quaint- 
ness than of his more serious power. The name 
of the same painter appears on the frame of a 
picture lent by Mr. Austen, and hung so as 
to balance this one, which is in the catalogue 
more guardedly ascribed to the “Italian school 
(fifteenth century).” A lady in a religious habit, 
evidently the donor of the picture, kneels in the 
foreground opposite the figure, also kneeling, of her 
patron saint. This, by her symbols of the shears 
and bleeding breast, is St. Agatha. Above them 
sits the Virgin enthroned, her throne being flanked 
by way of ornament with lighted censers and 
festoons of coral. To right and left there stand 
behind the throne pairs of angels, their heads 
wreathed with jasmine, pinks,and roses. The coun- 
tenances of these angels are of extraordinary beauty, 
and ofa workmanship that does not seem quite to 
correspond with the rest of the picture. There 
seems a touch of the Milanese in the dimpling of 
these mouths, and in the tender modelling and soft 
outlines of these faces; whereas the other figures 
are true Florentine, and have the strong Floren- 
tine outline of the fifteenth century. Probably 
the restorer is responsible for part of this effect ; 
yet there are other elements—such as the decora- 
tion of the throne and the treatment of the sky— 
which seem foreign to Florence, and to suggest 
influences from the North, though not, indeed, from 
Milan. On the whole I am inclined to agree with 
a writer in the Pail Mall Gazette who has 
assigned this picture to Filippino, since Filippino 
was of all Florentines the most likely to show such 
influences, and since certainly the kneeling figures in 
the foreground are quite in his manner. The same 
critic is no doubt right in seeing the work of 
Botticelli, rather than of Domenico Ghirlandaio to 
whom it is assigned, in Mr. Austen’s Madonna 
and Child (140). The Virgin, indeed, is not of 
Botticelli's most familiar type. But he did not 
adhere invariably to that type; and there is 
everything of Botticelli, and nothing, I should say, 
of Ghirlandaio, in the splendid upturned profile of 
the boy St. John who looks in on the left-hand of 
the picture. Again, the action of the child as he 
stands on his mother’s knee, and puts up his arms 
to her neck and lays his face against her cheek, 
is identical with the same action in the Paris 
Botticelli lately engraved by Gaillard; and he 
wears almost the same drapery in the same folds ; 
the only difference being that in Mr. Austen's 
picture he stands an inch or two higher up, so 
that his face, and not his forehead only, is against 
his mother’s, and he has got the fingers of his left 
hand round to the back of her neck. Another 
mark of Botticelli’s hand is the lovely treatment of 
the flowers in a vase beside St. John. The picture 
is unspoiled by restoration, but has acquired a 
greenish tone from the coming through of the 
verde preparation. From this beautiful example 
We may pass to the fanciful work of a later gener- 
ation in Florence. The two brilliant and crowded 
furniture-pieces of the history of Joseph, by 
Bacchiacca (170, 176), are both well attested by 
Vasari and interesting for their own sakes. Like 
the works of Pontormo and other Florentine 
artists of the succession of Andrea del Sarto, 
they are unreal enough in invention, very ac- 
complished in design, and variegated and some- 
what harsh in oa, but with the harshness 
softened by that trick of vaporous outline—/lo 





sfumato—which was the peculiar pride of the 
school. It is fair to say that what I have called 
the unreality of the invention is relieved in the 
second picture by at least one winning touch of 
nature, where the little Benjamin, perched upon 
an ass for travelling, timidly steadies himself 
with the help of the sack slung beside him, 

The Umbrian mountain school, with their long- 
unschooled devoutness, and with their love of rich 
ornament and apparel for sacred personages, are 
represented by several interesting but injured ex- 
amples. The ascription to Gentile da Fabriano 
is, perhaps, not very safe in the case either of Mr. 
Graham’s Adoration of the Magi (149) or Lord 
Methuen’s Coronation of the Virgin (175). In 
the latter picture the faces both of the Virgin and 
of Christ have been painfully over-restored, and 
one feels the charm of the splendid draperies to be 
vulgarised by the heavy bosses and projections of 
ornament in relief. Very much more valuable is 
the Virgin end Child of the same owner ascribed 
to Piero della Francesca, of Borgo San Sepolero 
(174). The ascription, I think, is just. There is 
much in the treatment of the coloured marble floor, 
of the rose-hedge behind the throne, of the gold- 
flecked angels’ wings, which might be equally well 
by Piero of Borgo, or by other contiguous artists 
such as Boccati of Camerino. But this trick 
of red draperies pleated in close parallel folds 
is quite peculiar, so far as I know, to Piero; and 
the character of the heads and drawing of the 
figures, although far from equal to his finest work, 
is quite in keeping with his undoubted altar-piece 
carefully described by Vasari, and now in the 
gallery at Perugia. Those who only know this 
artist by his works in the National Gallery, or by the 
great frescoes of Arezzo, will naturally suspect the 
little devotional piece before us ; but not so, I think, 
those who know him by the altar-piece at Perugia 
or by the picture of Our Lady of Mercy at Borgo 
San Sepolero. In the Portraits of a Lady and 
Gentleman (181), here quite irrelevantly set down 
as the work of Masaccio, we see the same mixed 
technical methods, and the same hand, as in those 
profile portraits in the National Gallery ascribed 
in like manner to Piero della Francesca. Messrs, 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle will not allow that attri- 
bution; but the picture now before us goes some 
way, I think, to sustain it. . The treatment of 
these profiles has much analogy with that of 
Piero’s portraits of Frederic of Urbino and his 
wife at the Uffizj; the man wears the same cylin- 
drical head-dress widened at the top; this is a 
favourite point of costume with Piero, but not, so 
far as I remember, with any other master; and 
the bird's-eye treatment of the strip of landscape 
seen through the window is another thing that re- 
minds one of him. 

Following down the line from which Piero 
diverged, to inspire his art with the animation of 
Florence and to fortify it with the science of the 
North, let us end with a look at the two pieces 
which bear the name ofa master, Pinturicchio, who 
represents the pure Umbrian art of Perugia in all 
the grace and all the weakness of its latter 
time. The Hagar and Ishmael (172) is an 
excellent and relatively a vigorous piece; the 
Allegorical Subject (188), which represents ob- 
viously—and not, as the catalogue puts it, 
“perhaps ”—the story of Io, is not without a 
great charm of gay and innocent although childish 
fancy. Pinturicchio, as is his manner, carries 
the story through a chain of successive episodes 
arranged in onecomposition. Ontheleft agrey-beard 
Jupiter in pink and blue converses with Io among 
the stems of a pine-wood; a little farther on, he 
pursues, and a little farther yet, he overtakes her ; 
above, we see the jealous Juno with her team of 
peacocks looking on from heaven; anon she has 
descended, and under the eyes of Jupiter has 
metamorphosed Io into a cow—it is an absurd toy 
cow, of a brown colour with thick legs; going on 
from left to right, we see the unlucky cow watched 
by Argus, who goads her with a stick; next, the 
daughters of Oceanus come to comfort her, and 





at her and give her hay, Oceanus himself sitting 
y, his hair crowned with water weeds; while 
Jupiter, having discreetly withdrawn to heaven, 
continues to look down upon the scene. 

Srpney Cotvin. 








ART SALES, 


Messrs. Curistrr, Manson AND Woops sold 
on the*]2th ult. a small collection of porcelain. 
A Crown Derby dessert-service, painted with _ 
flowers and with ornaments in blue and gold, sold 
for 25 guineas; an old blue-and-white Worcester 
dinner-service, printed with fruits and flowers, 56/. ; 
an old Worcester tea-service, with pink flowers, 
and foliage in green, 20/. 5s. ; a pair of old Dresden 
arbours, with raised flowers, 17/. 10s.; a fine old 
Wedgwood vase, pale blue ground, with Penelope 


| and her children in relief in white, 54/.; a vase by 


Wedgwood and Bentley, of marbled ware, with 
raised white festoons of foliage, 20/. 5s. 


On the 18th ult. was sold at the Hétel Drouot 
a small collection of important pictures by 
the old masters, which realised the following 
prices :—Van der Goés, The Marriage of St. Cathe- 
rine 19,900 fr. ; J. de Bray, Portrait of the Regent 
of the University of Leyden, an admirable painting, 
6,000 fr. ; Guardi, Six panels from the Strawberry 
Hill Collection, with miniature views of Venice 
picturesquely delineated and enhanced by figures, 
10,000 fr.; Nattier, Portrait of one of the 
Demoiselles de Nesle, 3,020 fr.; Jan Steen, The 
Marriage of Cana, one of the most remarkable 
paintings of the collection, 6,000 fr.; Watteau, 
The Country Repast, engraved by Deplace, a com- 
position of five figures, dating from the period 
when Watteau adopted the Flemish school, 
3,050 fr.; Pynacker, A Boat Laden with Cattle 
and Merchandise, at sunset, 3,500 fr. The thirty 
paintings which composed the collection realised 
71,855 fr. (2,5727. 12s.). 

Tue Diaz and Fromentin sales will reanimate 
the Parisian market; after these will follow the 
Oppenheim sale, consisting entirely of modern 
masters. Later, the bibliophiles will have 
their turn. In March will be sold the rare 
books, engravings, and manuscripts of the late M. 
Firmin-Didot. The marvellous collection of en- 
gravings of the Comte Octave de Béhaguen will also 
be dispersed, and the cabinet of autographs of M. 
Benjamin Fillon, one of the most extensive known. 


Amone a few gold coins sold by the Messrs. 
Christie last week the following were of the 
greatest rarity:— Edward III., half-noble and 
quarter-noble, Richard II., quarter-noble; this 
set sold for 2/. 7s. 6d.; a half-sovereign of 
Henry VIII., and another of Edward VL, for 
31. 1s.; a. James I., St. Andrew lion, 47. 10s. ; 
Mary, half-lion, 1553, 4/7. 10s.; an Elizabeth 
sovereign, with arms in centre of a full-blown 
rose, 4/. 15s.; a tower crown of Charles L., a 
guinea of James II., a half-guinea of William and 
Mary, and a guinea and half-guinea of Anne, the 
set for 41. 7s. 6d.; five-shilling, ten-shilling, and 
twenty-shilling pieces of the Commonwealth, one 
of each, for 5/. 2s. 6d.; a broad of Oliver Crom- 
well, 1656, 5/. 12s. 6d.; a five-guinea piece of 
William and Mary, 1692, with elephant and 
castle, 7/.; a guinea, half-guinea, and quarter- 
guinea of George I., 3/. 3s.; pattern five-pound 
piece of Victoria, 1839, very fine and rare, 7/. 7s. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


Tue fragment of the frieze of the Parthenon, 
commonly known as the Cattaio fragment, and 
formerly the property of the Duke of Modena, 
has now been moulded by the permission of the 
trustees of the Archduke Charles of Austria, to 
whom this fragment has devolved by inheritance. 
A cast of it has been very recently received 
at the British Museum, but its place on the frieze 
has not yet been identified. The recent excava- 
tions at the foot of the Athenian Acropolis have 
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brought to light several fragments thought to be- 
long to the frieze of the Parthenon, and it is with 
the special object of examining these that Mr. 
Newton will shortly visit Athens. He hopes 
also to be able to include Mycenae in his tour. 


THE arsenal at Berlin is about to be transformed 
into a museum of trophies, and those taken in the 
last war will form one of the principal elements 
of the collection. 


WE have received the first number of Street 
Life in London, a new periodical, which offers 
permanent photographs of various scenes, taken 
from the life in the highways and byways of 
London. London Nomades,” ‘ London Cab- 
men,” and “ Covent Garden Flower-Women,” are 
the classes represented in the first number, for 
this publication does not deal with the “ Leaders 
of Society,” but rather with those less fortu- 
nate individuals who “endeavour to earn, beg, 
or steal their daily bread.” The letterpress, con- 
tributed by Mr. J. Thomson and Mr. Adolphe 
Smith, gives interesting details of the mode of 
life followed by these street habitués, and the 
curious ways in which some of them manage to 
pick up a living. 

THE death is announced of Signor Pietro Magni, 
a distinguished Italian sculptor, best known, per- 


haps, by his two grand statues of David and 
Socrates, 


_ Tue Louvre has recently acquired a large paint- 
ing by Tiepolo, representing The Feast in the 
House of Simon the Pharisee. It is said to be a 
work of a better quality than is usually seen by 
this sprawling machinist. 


WE have before stated that it is proposed to 
establish a Salon at Rome after the model of that 
at Paris. A Government commission was, in- 
deed, formed some time ago for its organisation, 
and a competition was opened for the best archi- 
tectural design for the proposed building. Unfor- 
tunately, this competition has not resulted in 
much good, for, although twenty-eight competitors 
presented themselves, none of their designs were 
deemed worthy of the prize offered, or of being 
carried out in the way intended. The project of 
a Roman Salon remains, therefore, for the present 
still in abeyance. 


_Aw important exhibition of drawings by several 
distinguished modern German masters has been 
arranged by Dr. Jordan, in the upper storey of the 
Berlin National Gallery. In particular, the widow 
of Alfred Rethel has contributed the whole of the 
sketches and studies left by that artist in his 
studio at the time of his death, and several other 
possessors of Rethel’s drawings have come for- 
ward, so that for the first time a large collection 
of works by this eminently suggestive master has 
been got together. A series of sketches in water- 
colours for his celebrated Procession of Hannibal, 
numerous studies for his Death subjects, a great 
many compositions from early German history, 
and other subjects, all conceived in Rethel’s pe- 
culiar fantastic style, offer abundant means to the 
student of German art of appreciating the poetic 
character of his style. But other masters besides 
Rethel may be advantageously studied at this 
exhibition — for instance, Friedrich Overbeck, 
whose seven large cartoons for the sacraments of 
the Catholic Church have been sent from Rome, 
and Joseph von Fiihrich, a large number of whose 
carefully-executed drawings have been contributed 
by the well-known publisher, Herr Diirr, of 
Leipzig. These include Fiihrich’s illustrations to 
the Bible, the Imitatio Christi, and other religious 
works, and the studies for his series entitled “He 
is Risen.”: Friedrich Gunkel, also, an artist less 
known to the general public than the other three, 
but quite worthy to be associated with them, is 
well represented. It is hoped in German art 
circles that this exhibition, which is entirely due 
to the activity of Dr. Jordan, the director of the 
National Gallery of Berlin, will be the means of 
the State acquiring some of the works here enume- 





rated, and that thus, from a temporary, it will be 
made into a permanent collection of the drawings 
of modern German masters. 


Print collectors are familiar with the stamp of 
one Deighton on the back of certain prints— 
Deighton, who about the end of the last century 
succeeded in abstracting from the British Museum 
no small number of rare and valuable engravings, 
for which search was afterwards made in his 
shop; successfully as regards many, though not 
as regards all, since some of the prints turned up, 
so long after the search as last year, among the 
Rembrandt collection of Sir Abraham Hume. It 
would appear from what has recently happened 
elsewhere that attempts to rob national collec- 
tions are still liable to be made, fenced in as 
these collections are supposed to be by all 
sorts of precautions. An eminent Parisian 
dealer, examining quite lately the portfolios of 
French eighteenth-century engravings at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, discovered that some 
were missing. After some investigation it was 
found that one Arnoux, an artist, who for years 
had been in the habit of coming to the Library, 
was the purloiner. His theft, strange to say, had 
been only during recent months; but in these 
months he had stolen largely of the works just now 
in brisk demand; had in the company of his mis- 
tress cleverly contrived to obliterate the proper 
stamps ; and had sold the prints to one Delaunay, 
whose shop is not unknown to the fldéneur on the 
Quays. The thief has been imprisoned for two 
years; his wholesale customer Delaunay and the 
mistress who witnessed the operations to shorter 
— But of all a serviceable example has been 
made. 


Mr. Bettamy’s lectures on anatomy in the Art 
School of South Kensington have, we hear, been 
recently, by special desire, extended to female 
students. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes from Florence :— 

“It is a gratifying symptom of the growth of a 
higher sense of the real nature of the Fine Arts among 
Anglo-Saxon visitors to Italy, whether English or 
American, that the practical study of drawing is pur- 
sued by young people of both sexes with an earnest- 
ness and industry very different from the slight and 
purposeless manner hitherto common. These students 
have no intention of becoming artists, but desire to 
cultivate taste and a real critical knowledge of works 
of art, as well as to acquire a substantial power of 
drawing. Among young English people the influence 
of Mr. Ruskin’s writings is paramount. It may be 
that they are somewhat narrow in their views, not to 
say degmatic; but they are in earnest, and have 
learnt to love Art. Among young Americans, es- 
pecially females, there is an amount of knowledge of 
foreign galleries and of their contents acquired by 
reading in America which is surprising and very 
gratifying. Classes for the study of drawing and 
painting are carried on in the studios of artists of the 
highest eminence. The old-fashioned drawing master, 
feeble as an artist, still exists, but is comparatively 
little sought after; and young people study in the 
studios of Belluccio and Cassioli, the historical painters, 
and of Van Schaick, the American, a pupil of Géréme, 
who teaches with all the vigour.and completeness of 
the French masters of the present time, who are pro- 
bably the best teachers in Europe.” 


THERE is a talk of forming a joint-stock com- 
pany for the excavation of the town of Plurs (or 
Piurd) near Chiavenna, which was totally de- 
stroyed by the fall of masses of rock and earth 
from Monte Conto on August18, 1618. There 
is a large and excellent etching of the devastated 
spot, and also a view of Plurs taken just 
before its destruction, among the plates of the 
splendid Beschreibung der hochloblichen LEyd- 
gnosschaft of 1642. It was famous for its 
wealth, its splendid villas and rich churches, and 
its extensive transit trade. Nearly a thousand 
persons —_— by instantaneous burial: the 
church of St. Cassian was full of worshippers at 
vespers. For some time bells, church-ornaments 
and utensils, coins, and other “finds” have been 





dug up along the bank of the Maira. The neces- 
sary capital, however, has been wanting for per- 
sistent working and for the purchase of private 
property, and it is now proposed to raise this by 
shares. The committee haye marked out the 
different spots at which it is desired to begin 
excavations. A total of 10,000 francs is asked 
for at first, in shares of 100 francs each ; and, if 
the project takes, work will be commenced with 
vigour in the coming spring. A special com- 
— will apportion the “ discoveries” periodi- 
cally, ; 


THE Numismatic Chronicle, vol. xvi. part 4, 
opens with B, V. Head’s able paper on a recent 
find of Cyzicene staters, which we noticed fully 
in our report of the meeting of the Numismatic 
Society (AcapEemy, Jan. 6). P. Gardner con- 
tributes two papers: the first on “ The Date of 
King Mostis,” &c., the second on “ A Monetary 
League on the Euxine Sea.” . The former paper 
sets forth how the happy discovery of a twice- 
struck coin may furnish the clue to unknown 
dates. Mostis, described by Mr. Gardner as “a 
Thracian kinglet,” struck his own die upon one 
of the well-known tetradrachms of Thasos. 
Mostis’s date was unknown, but could not be put 
later than the third century B.c. The date of the 
Thasian tetradrachms of this type was also un- 
known, but had been conjectured to be even as 
late as B.c. 16. Mr. Gardner's discovery of the 
double striking proves these Thasian coins to 
at least not later than Mostis, The combination 
of the data supplied by this coincidence of dies, 
coupled with the evidence of the style of the 
coins themselves, leads Mr. Gardner to the con- 
clusion that the Thasian tetradrachms in question 
must have been first issued during the years B.C. 
280-212, and that Mostis must, therefore, have 
reigned about this period, an hypothesis not con- 
tradicted by the numerals on the coin, if they are 
referred, as Mr. Gardner suggests, to the Pontic 
era. The paper on “A Monetary League on 
the Euxine” is the result of an examination of 
the coins struck in Imperial times by the cities 
on the western shores of the Black Sea. Certain 
letters occurring on the coinage of several of 
these cities Mr. Gardner explains as referring 
to the value of the coin, representing, as he 
believes, various multiples of the as. The close 
correspondence in size, and (though less exactly) 
in weight, between the coinages of the various 
values (in asses) struck by these cities he takes to 
be evidence of the existence of a monetary con- 
vention. Mr. E. H. Willett contributes a labo- 
rious and praiseworthy catalogue of a hoard of 
silver pennies, chiefly of Edward the Confessor, 
found in London in 1872; and, as Mr. Madden 
has at length desisted from his criticisms of M. 
de Sauley, the Rev. H. Reichardt “takes up the 
glorious theme,” chiefly with a view of showing 
with what scant respect his own cabinet has been 
treated by the French nummologue. 


A cottEction of Roman antiquities has just 
been added to the “ Antiquarium” at Berlin. 
They comprise utensils of silver, engraved gems, 
and gold ornaments. The silver has sustained a 
certain alteration from lying in the earth, but the 
gems and gold have suffered no deterioration. 
The objects in silver consist of a goblet and a 
shell-shaped box, the latter a masterpiece of 
chasing. Among the gems are magnificent 
emeralds hollowed out, the application of which 
does not appear; a ruby with a leaf of gold 
underneath, representing a group of Nereids seated 
on a sea-horse. The cameos are very abundant ; 
the largest, with the head of Medusa, is almost 
round, and two métres in diameter. On the others 
are engraved a horse-race with quadrigae, group 
of a nymph and satyr, female portraits, &c. They 
all belong to the period of the first emperors, and 
have their original setting of gold, having been 
worn as rings. The gold jewellery is the most 
important part of the collection, consisting en- 
tirely of female ornaments, a crown, necklaces of 
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little hollow balls formed of two pieces, each 
terminating ina lion’shead. Five pairs of massive 
bracelets in the form of serpents twining round 
the arm, with medallions in high relief, one re- 
presenting Apollo, the other Jupiter and his 
eagle, A woman's ring, with the bust of Jupiter, 
is also engraved in high relief. 

Tue Musée de Cluny has just made the acquisi- 
tion of a cast of Dante’s face, taken after death. 
It appears, says the Bulletin Frangais, that some 
years back the plaster cast, modelled on the face 
of the dead poet, was sold at Rome, and its acqui- 
sition ound disputed. It was purchased by the 
Cavaliere Morgantini, who had it carefully re- 
produced, and has offered a copy to all the principal 
museums of Europe. The impression produced 
by the mask is most painful. 


Mr. H. Bracksurn, the author of Notes on 
the Royal Academy Exhibition, is bringing out a 
Handbook entitled Pictorial Notes of the National 
Gallery, to contain upwards of one hundred illus- 
trations of the principal pictures at Trafalgar 
Square. It will be published next week by 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus; and, judging from 


the specimens we have seen, very great care has 
been bestowed by their artists in reproducing on 


a small scale many of our most popular master- 
pieces in the National collection. The details of 
the illustrations are wonderfully distinct; the 
photographs from which they are taken being 
reduced in the camera to an average size of 
3 by 2 inches. The blocks from which the 
illustrations are printed are copper; the photo- 
graphic process being peculiar, but well adapted 
for the purpose in view. The effects pro- 
duced are distinguished by great neatness and 
precision, many of the little pictures having all 
the softness and delicacy of the best wood- 
engravings. In addition to the ordinary purposes 
of a handbook the work will serve as an auxiliary 
to that progress in art-education which has made 
such strides of late, and which promises in the 
future to be one of the most auspicious elements 
in the culture and refinement of the English 
people. 








THE STAGE. 
“RICHARD THE THIRD” AT THE LYCEUM. 


Tat extraordinary relation of the hero to the 
play which has made the expression “a Hamlet 
without the Prince of Denmark” to pass into a 
proverb exists hardly less in Richard the Third. 
tichard is everywhere; at the beginning and at 
the end: and the true interest of the play is less 
in the events for their own sakes than in them 
as they bear upon his character. This they are 
to develop and explain, and even the actions in 
which he has no visible place are mainly the 
result of his endeavour and intrigue. Hamlet 
asses through the world charged in his mind, 
ut tardy in his deeds, “toset it right.” Richard's 
effort is most obviously in the other direction, but 
his action is immediate and decisive. The play 
is assigned to an early period in Shakspere’s work 
(1594), and it is, perhaps, not a little remarkable 
that Shakspere’s first study of a life — by 
hypocrisy, and till the end successful in its aims 
through intrigue, should be his profoundest and 
most complete. Iago’s wiliness, though of greater 
subtlety in petty things, is less masterly than 
Richard’s, for Richard’s has the strength of 
audacity. His lies have the authority of boldness 
and simplicity. He is a greater Tartuffe, with 
infinitely more of daring. 

Thus perhaps it is that a character whose 
morality allows no sympathy wins it neverthe- 
less from the public, whether in study or theatre, 
in virtue of the union of all physical disadvantages 
with determined and persistent endeavour: nothing 
to back his suit but “the plain devil and dis- 
sembling looks ”— 

“ All the world to nothing!” 
Force and authority win spectators to their side 





whether in life or in the theatre. Tartuffe may 
be a villain too slimy and serpentining, Iago too 
pettily revengeful ; but sympathetic interest need 
never be quite lacking to the Satan of Milton and 
the Richard of Shakspere. 

As a stage play, Richard has the drawback, not 
of exhausting, but of drawing too largely on the 
resources of the theme before the first act is over. 
As the climax of Hamlet is reached in the third 
act—the play scene: a point Mr. Irving was 
probably the earliest to so impressively accentuate 
—the climax of Richard is, in a sense, reached in 
the first. Mr. Irving himself has perceived that 
it is reached already at the close of the scene of 
the wooing of Anne, and he is quite right to mark 
it so, as he does in his present performance at the 
Lyceum; the turn of voice and person from the 
departing woman, so rapidly persuaded, to the 
bearers who had paused with the dead one’s body, 
being of perfect significance: the words 


“Take up the corse” 


being so said that they convey the sense of an 
object thoroughly gained, a part well played, for 
whether the corse goes or stays Richard is sure 
now of his victory. That first great triumph in 
dissembling—the persuasion of the ut first sorrow- 
ing widow that he killed her lord through love of 
her—is a promise and prophecy of every other 
triumph that is to follow. Nothing human can 
oppose art at once so skilled and audacious. Many 
things remain to be won, but the result is certain. 
Will they be kept as well as won? is the only 
question that remains to the spectator. 

Here the morality of Shakspere steps in— 
the immense and hopeful creed of his plays, that 
ill-doing will be defeated inthe end. It is true 
he has his history to guide him: that Bosworth 
Field at all events was a fact ; but he precedes the 
defeat of Bosworth with the night of evil visions, 
the procession of reproachful ghosts—the ghost of 
Hastings, of the Princes, of Lady Anne—and the 
remorse of Richard :— 


‘‘ All several sins, all usod in each degreo, 
Throng to the bar, crying all, Guilty, guilty! 
I shall despair: there is no creature loves me ; 
And if I die, no soul shall pity me.” 


Shakspere passed beyond history to point his 
moral, whether he wrote from hopes and fears 
commonly accepted, or from his own mind. 

Mr. Irving's Richard III. cannot contain any 
passage of acting to impress the imagination so 
strongly as the frenzied cry and leap into the 
King’s vacant chair at the conclusion of the play 
scene in Hamlet; but it will be found, we think, 
to grow in interest, and in meaning—to be re- 
cognised as at most points satisfactory. The 
irony and comedy of much of the representation 
are not among the least of its characteristics. 
Irony we all knew that Mr. Irving had, if he 
had it without heartiness of humour, He 
showed it in the gentlest way in the quiet parts of 
Hamlet's talk with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, 
and with the players, and he showed it in one or 
two touches that relieved, during the second act, 
the gloom of the Bells, and again, slightly, in 
Doricourt in that greatly over-rated comedy of 
The Belle’s Stratagem. But here it has fuller 
play, whether in speech or quiet gesture—speech 
with himself, most notably, when such an easy 
victory.as he won over Anne has but increased 
Richard's contempt for a world of men and 
women that can be gulled so swiftly—or quiet 
gesture, as when he stands, with his back 
to the hearth, while the widow, Margaret, 
raves, or finishes her “charm.” Here nothing is 
wanting: both speech and silence are full of 
cynical and satisfied observation, displayed in the 
keenest spirit of comedy. The assumption of 
99 disregard of worldly advancement which 

ichard shows when he is pressed by the crowd 
to be King, through the intrigues of an instru- 
ment employed by him for that purpose, is excel- 
lently deceptive ; but though the refusals and the 
hesitation have all the appearance of sincerity, 





there is little sincerity in the tone of the “ Well, 
call them back,” that the refusal may be cancelled. 
Mr. Irving says these words—and of course they 
are very important words—in a tone which is un- 
happily found: it is expressive only of a com- 
placent and indulgent yielding to a whim that is 
childish, and it is childish itself. The accent 
is ingenious, but we think it is a wrong 
one. The one other thing, and that is an 
affair of general bearing, with which we have 
in chief to reproach Mr. Irving, is that his 
Richard is not quite sufficiently repulsive. 
It is true he never looks so untrustworthy as 
when he means to be pleasant, but that, again, of 
itself is not true to the dissembler: the success- 
ful assumption of passion in the wooing of Aune 
argues an equal power of convincing by his looks 
when smaller questions are in debate. The fault 
we find is that the habitual appearance of Richard, 
when not dissembling, is less loathsome than is 
justified by his description of himself and by 
Anne’s early words of contempt for him. But 
generally, the performance of Mr. Irving is 
intelligent and subtle to the degree that it 
throws great light on many of the written words ; 
and, looked at with an eye to stage effect, 
it is seen to have all the variety the part can 
afford —the bitter humour, the assumed pas- 
sion, the well-affected tenderness to the princes 
Richard will murder, the sudden dignity of the 
man who can answer to news of rebellion— 


“Is the chair empty? is the. sword unswayed ?” 


the despair of the last hours, the summoned 
courage of the last moments. 

Miss Bateman’s conception of the wronged 
Queen Margaret, in her one great scene, is as- 
suredly fine; her declamation woult be more 
effective—and it is effective already—if she would 
avoid that air of ceaselessness, almost monotonous, 
which, in representing moments of outpoured 
sorrow and anger, she carries too far, Her 
performance has this habitual fault: it has 
also the great qnality of thorough under- 
standing, The calm pathos of Anze in the 
beginning of the wooing-scene is shown gracefully 
by Miss Isabel Bateman: shown better than the 
subsequent persuasion. More by-play — more 
fertile and significant invention in gesture—is re- 
quired to make the latter a thing that: may be 
believed. Miss Pauncefort represents Elizabeth, 
Queen of Edward IV., with quietude and dignity 
more marked than heretofore. Mr. Swinburne 
shows humour, for the first time, as Buckingham. 
Of the remaining parts, none are played with 
merit calling for special remark. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








On Bail is to be brought out at the Criterion to- 
night. It is not the first attempt, it is said, to 
render the Réveillon in English guise. 


Ir is doubtful whether London Assurance will 
be brought out at the Prince of Wales's, at all 
events before Easter. Peril is understood to have 
taken firm hold of the public, thanks hardly to its 
story, which is new neither in French nor English, 
but to the quite excellent acting given it at the 
theatre where this version of Nos Intimes is 
played. 


THE mounting and stage arrangements of 
Richard the Third at the Lyceum are not only 
on the liberal scale which betokens the belief of 
the management in the long run of the piece, but 
are of unusual care, and in one or two instances 
display ingenious novelty. Built-up galleries in 
which scenes are somewhat newly presented as to 
grouping of the dramatis personae, harmonious 
colourings for hangings and dress, and embroidered 
raiment, not unsuggestive of the School of Fine 
Art needlework, are signs of an attention to detail 
that is neither petty nor pretentious. It has not 
been allowed to go too far, so as to divert the at- 
tention from necessary business of the play. 
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On Wednesday evening a new burlesque by 
Mr. Byron was to be produced at the Opéra 
Comique—a burlesque on the Bohemian Girl. 


Tuer Théaitre de l’Ambigu has reopened its doors 
with the performance of Le Juif Polonais, from 
which Mr. Leopold Lewis derived The Bells. 


Sarpov, after a long interval of rest, has 
brought out at the Paris Vaudeville a play called 
Dora, which belongs to the higher class of his 
work for the stage. Dora does not differ, it has 
been pointed out, from Maison-Neuve, from Nos 
Bons Villageois, or from the play in which Mdlle. 
Delaporte won honours last winter, in that it is a 
cunning compound of high comedy, comedy of 
intrigue, and melodrama. For, even in the best 
things Sardou does, he does not remain on the 
level of high comedy; with his gold there is 
always the useful alloy, and it may be doubted 
whether the brilliant character-studies, say of the 
village ignorance in Nos Bons Villageots, or the 
selfishness of a parvenu’s guests in Nos Intimes, 
would have been accepted had they not been ac- 
companied by a clever intrigue, passing, before the 
end, almost into the coarser work of melodrama. 
In Dora, the high comedy part is a study of 
“the spies of the great world,” characters very 
real in Paris life, and not only in Paris life: 
interloping politicians paid by a foreign Govern- 
ment to betray the secrets of the country in 
which they find themselves. It is Dora, the 
heroine of Sardou, who is accused, and falsely 
accused, of following this trade, and in his first 
two acts, before he takes up seriously the intrigue 
of the story, and long before the final fall towards 
melodrama, he sketches the society among which 
Dora moves, and where an interloping politician 
might well be found. The study of this society 
is, of course, sharp and observant, but it is easier 
to most people to see its sharpness than its truth, 
and this may probably be a reason why the piece 
has not shown signs of gaining such success as 
was gained easily by the comedies that contained 
groups of exacting guests or ignorant villagers. 
Dora’s own story, which is more likely to 
interest playgoers who demand to have placed 
before them scenes from the life they lnow, 
is that of an honest young woman, paraded 
reluctantly at watering-place after watering-place, 
much as Edith Grainger was paraded by Mrs. 
Skewton, in Dombey, and for much the same ends. 
Whatever be the merits or the faults of the piece 
—and we need not go further into its plot—there 
is no question as to the excellence of the acting. 
A company practically the same as that which 
gave success to the otherwise not quite satisfactory 
adaptation of Fromont jeune et Risler ainé plays 
this piece with the best effect. Mdlle. Pierson, 
Mdlle. Barthet, M. Parade, M.: Dieudonné, and, 
above all, M. Pierre Berton, do the best that can 
be done for the play. Berton has not had a suc- 
cess so marked since the last of his “ creations” at 
the Théatre Francais: in the Grandmaman of 
Edouard Cadol. 








MUSIC. 
FRANZ SCHUBERT. 

Franz Schubert. Sein Leben und seine Werke. 
Dargestellt von August Reissmann. (Ber- 
lin: I. Guttentag.) 

Thematisches Verzeichniss der im Druck 
erschienen Werke von Franz Schubert. 
Herausgegeben von G. Nottebohm. (Wien: 
Friedrich Schreiber.) 

No more remarkable example of posthu- 

mous fame is to be found in the history of 

music than that of the subject of the pre- 
sent article. Known during his lifetime 
almost exclusively as a composer of songs, 
for which he received from his publishers 

a most pitiful remuneration, he passed his 

days in poverty, cheered only by the re- 





sources of his exhaustless genius, and sank 
into an early grave at the age of thirty- 
one, leaving behind him scarcely enough 
money to pay the expenses of his funeral. 
This was the fate of one whom Liszt has 
justly called “the most poetic musician that 
ever lived.” How little he was known in 
this country, even for some time after his 
death, may be judged from the fact that in 
Hogarth’s Musical History, published in 
1838, while more or less extended notices 
are given in the chapter devoted to modern 
German music to such men as Ferdinand 
Ries, Moscheles, Neukomm, and even F. 
Schneider, the name of Schubert is not once 
mentioned. 

The whirligig of Time, however, brings in 
his revenges. Neglected in his lifetime, 
Schubert is now prized and honoured as he 
deserves. To Robert Schumann is due the 
credit of first making known to the musical 
public the merit of the great instrumental 
works of our composer. Not only did he 
obtain the score of the symphony in C for 
performance at Leipzig under Mendelssohn 
(where it was given on March 22, 1839) ; 
but by his articles in the Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik, of which he was editor, he directed 
the attention of musicians to those glorious 
compositions for the piano which, though 
now to be found on the desk of every pianist, 
were at that time all but unknown. During 
the last thirty years the progress of Schu- 
bert’s renown may almost be described as a 
triumphal march; and, though some of his 
finest works are still by no means generally 
familiar to the public, he yet occupies a place 
only in some respects second to that of such 
musical divinities as Mozart and Beethoven. 

Besides short sketches, two complete bio- 
graphies of Schubert have lately appeared. 
The earlier in date is that by Kreissle von 
Hellborn, published at Vienna in 1865, and 
tolerably well known to musical readers in 
this country through the translation by Mr. 
A. D. Coleridge, which appeared in 1869, 
with a very interesting appendix by Mr. 
George Grove, containing an account of the 
composer’s unpublished symphonies and 
other works. 
biography, now before us, has not yet ap- 
peared in an English dress. 

No one of the great composers probably 
lived a less eventful life than Schubert; the 
principal facts of his biography might easily 
be summed up in a dozen pages, and both 
Kreissle von Hellborn and Reissmann have 
had recourse to other material to fill up their 
volumes. But the methods adopted by the 
two authors have been very different. The 
former seems to have but little critical 
ability or knowledge; he says not much 
about the composer’s style and its pecu- 
liarities; he gives little account of his 
music, and what he does give is not always 
trustworthy; but he fills up his book with the 
veriest “padding.” He furnishes long ana- 
lyses of the plots of Schubert’s various 
manuscript operas, which are of the smallest 
possible interest; and whenever the name 
of any friend or connexion of the composer 
occurs, the author must needs give a digres- 
sion telling us all about him, although such 
information is really not of the slightest 
value. The result is that the book is most 
wearisome to read; its redeeming features 


The other book, Reissmann’s. 
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(I am speaking now of the English transla- 
tion) are the most valuable contribution by 
Mr. Grove, and an excellent index. 

Herr Reissmann’s work is of a very dif- 
ferent character. He gives us a most able 
and exhaustive analysis of Schubert’s style, 
with many quotations from his works, in- 
cluding several characteristic extracts from 
those which still exist only in manuscript. 
He devotes a valuable chapter to the con- 
nexion of Schubert with the romantic 
school, and another to his position in the 
art and its history; and, while opinions are 
occasionally éxpressed with which we may 
not be able wholly to coincide, the work, as 
a whole, forms a most valuable contribution 
to musical literature. 

Next to his wonderful stream of melody, the 
points which strike one most with regard to 
Schubert’s genius are its precocity and its ex- 
haustless fertility. In both these respects 
he resembles Mozart, though with a differ- 
ence. In the works of Mozart’s childhood 
(if the opinions of Jahn and Kéchel may be 
taken) we find comparatively little trace of 
his future greatness; they are merely the 
productions of a very clever boy, who at an 
early age had obtained great command of 
the technique of his art, but who gave but 
few indications of that individuality of style 
which distinguishes his maturer works. 
Reissmann says on this point :-— 

“ While those divinely-gifted boys Mozart and 
Mendelssohn early attained to great mastery of 
form, so that their first works seem to be produced 
more from the pleasure of sporting with the form 
than from any individuality of subject-matter, 
with Schubert we early perceive a wealth of idea 
which only slowly and gradually obtains concise 
form. Especially is this seen in his songs. The 
first song of Schubert’s which we possess, ‘ Hagar’s 
Klage,’ composed on March 30, 1810 (at thirteen 
years of age), shows everywhere the endeavour to 
present completely the subject of the poem, but it 
shows also not the slightest attempt to confine 
himself to the Lied-form. Of the possibility of 
this, even with the most forcible expression, the 
boy has hardly a suspicion; he divides the poem 
into single parts, each of which he treats sepa- 
rately ” (pp. 11-12). 


Herr Reissmann then gives a complete 
analysis of the song in question, with copious 
quotations ; and it is truly remarkable how 
distinctly, even at thisearly age, it is possible 
to discern traces of the composer’s future 
style. Such passages as those given on 
pages 14 and 16 reveal their composer at 
once. 

Even more surprising, possibly, than the 
early development of Schubert’s genius was 
its wonderful fertility. The complete chro- 
nological catalogue of all his works, published 
and unpublished, given by Reissmann at the 
end of his book, comprises the truly astound- 
ing number of 849 pieces, varying in length 
from a simple Lied toa three-act opera, from 
a contredanse to a symphony ; and all these 
works were produced in a life of thirty-one 
years! It is not merely the number of these 
compositions, however, which is so striking ; 
it is their exhaustless variety. Mozart pro- 
bably composed nearly, or quite, as much 
music as Schubert; but even his warmest 
admirer will not deny that he often repeats 
himself: many of his works have a very 
strong family likeness; the same cadences, 
the same passages recur again and again. 
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I yield to no one in my admiration for the 
composer of Don Giovanni, nor do I for a 
moment intend to disparage Mozart by men- 
tioning this point; but the fact is patent to 
anyone who has at all an extensive acquaint- 
ance with his works; and it is well that it 
should be pointed out here as illustrating 
the difference between two equally inspired 
composers. For with Schubert (as with 
Beethoven) it is the rarest thing to find a 
reminiscence of himself. Take, for example, 
his songs. Some 360 of these are in print ; 
and it would be exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible, to find two which repeat one 
another. In the rare cases in which he has 
set the same words twice (e.g., the “ So lasst 
mich scheinen” from Goethe’s “ Wilhelm 

feister”), he has each time caught the 
exact spirit of the words, and yet the two 
songs are as unlike as they can be. It is 
known that he never took the trouble to 
alter a song which he had once written ; if 
dissatisfied with it, he found it easier to 
compose a new one than to correct the old. 
Hence, doubtless, the occasional want of 
finish observable in his works; the wonder 
is that composing with such rapidity the 
blemishes should be so few. 

It cannot be denied that Schubert’s one 
weak point was diffuseness. It has been 
well observed that he seems to have had 
some difficulty to keep his unending stream 
of melody within bounds; and while we 
fully agree with Schumann’s well-known 
remark as to the “ heavenly length” of his 
symphony in C, one can hardly help feeling 
that many of his works, especially of his 
instrumental works, would have gained by 
judicious pruning—or it would be more 
correct to say, if they had been developed 
at less length. Many of the larger compo- 
sitions, such as the symphony referred to, 
the quartetts in D minor and G, or the 
string quintett, are so overcrowded with 
beautiful ideas that they produce on the 
mind at a first hearing the effect of weari- 
ness; the attention is constantly kept on 
the stretch. It is with these works as with 
a picture overloaded with detail; we cannot 
at first grasp the whole, and it is only on 
close study and intimate acquaintance that 
all its beauties stand revealed to us. Yet, 
paradoxical as it may sound, this very 
weakness of Schubert’s is one of his great 
charms. Judged from an aesthetical point 
of view, and measured by the canons of art, 
his symphony in C, for instance, must be 
placed second to the masterpieces of Beet- 
hoven, who always leaves off exactly at the 
right moment ; yet who that is familiar with 
the symphony from repeated hearings under 
Mr. Manns’s excellent band ever finds it a 
note too long ? Who does not welcome each 
fresh point of beauty as an old friend, and 
feel at the close as if one would like it again 
from the beginning? Such, at least, is the 
impression which it produces on many musi- 
cians, and such is the force of its composer’s 
genius in turning the very defects of his 
work into beauties. 

Schubert’s sacred music is but very little 
known, and I cannot but think that Herr 
Reissmann hardly does justice to the great 
beauty of his masses. He devotes some six 
pages to this subject, but he says that, with 
the exception of single numbers, “ they offer 








little more than an appropriate declamation 
of the text.” This may be true of the masses 
in B flat and C, but surely not of the greatest 
works, the massesin F and E flat. The last 
named, produced in the year of the com- 


poser’s death, is doubtless one of his most | 


truly inspired compositions, while the earlier 
mass in F, though less deep in conception, is 
full of beauty and imbued with true de- 
votional feeling. 

The influence which Schubert has exerted 
upon more modern composers is unmistake- 
able. We see traces of it from time to time 
in Schumann, and still more distinctly in 
Johannes Brahms. It is, perhaps, hardly too 
much to say that upon the latter the mantle 
of the composer of the ‘‘Erl King” seems 
to have descended. Of all modern musicians 
Brahms is the one in whose works are most 
frequently to be found passages which Schu- 
bert might have signed. Itis not, of course, 
that Brahms borrows or imitates his pre- 
decessor’s melodies, but that there is a secret 
affinity of style between them, very difficult 
to describe, though perfectly easy to feel. 
As remarkable examples of this may be 
mentioned several of the chief themes in 
Brahms’s Serenade in A for small orchestra. 
On the other hand, Mendelssohn seems to 
have been scarcely at all influenced by Schu- 
bert. His style was rather founded upon 
Bach and Beethoven. 

Space forbids more than a reference to the 
chapter on the relations of Schubert to the 
romantic school; it would, besides, be im- 
possible to do justice to it without very long 
extracts. Herr Reissmann maintains that 
Schubert was the first to present the Ro- 
mantic fully and completely in music, and 
to make this ideal the object of artistic re- 
presentation. The whole chapter, occupy- 
ing twenty closely-printed pages, contains 
much valuable matter, and deserves careful 
perusal. The entire book, however, is full 
of interest, and certainly the best work on 
its subject which has yet appeared, It 
would, nevertheless, be greatly improved by 
the addition of a good index. As it is, it is 
an absolute impossibility to find the notice 
of any particular work, and as a book of re- 
ference it is consequently almost valueless. 

A few words must suffice to notice the 
“Thematic Catalogue” of Schubert’s works, 
edited by that indefatigable musician Herr 
Nottebohm. A complete list of all the pub- 
lished compositions of Schubert, with the 
various editions, arrangements, &c., is given, 
the commencement of each being printed in 
music-type. Some idea both of the labour 
involved in the work and of the amount of 
popularity obtained by some of the com- 
poser’s best known songs may be formed, 
when it is said that the catalogue of the 
various editions of the set of songs known 
as “Die Schéne Miillerin” occupies nine 
pages, and comprises 532 different editions. 
In this neither French nor English publica- 
tions and reprints are included, only the 
issues of German firms being given. The 
amount of labour involved in the preparation 
of such a work as this can hardly be esti- 
mated. So far as concerns the German edi- 
tions, the book is singularly complete; but 
it is a pity that Herr Nottebohm did not give 
more details regarding the unpublished 
works. He seems, for instance, to be un- 





acquainted with the result of Mr. Grove’s 
researches at Vienna in 1867, or he might 
have made his account of the “ Rosamunde” 
music, Op. 26, much more complete than he 
has done. There is, however, so much to be 
thankful for that it is perhaps unreasonable 
to complain that Herr Nottebohm has not 
done for Schubert what Kéchel has done 
for Mozart and Jihns for Weber, and given 
a complete catalogue of all the manuscript 
as well as published compositions of the 
author. Such a work would have been of 
the greatest interest to musicians ; but there 
would seem little prospect of its being 
undertaken. Meanwhile the present volume 
will be of great service, and should find a 
place in the library of every student. 
EBENEZER PRovt. 





Mr. Henry Hormes was again the violinist at 
the last Monday Popular Concert, leading Schu- 
mann’s quartett in A, and taking part in Schubert’s 
piano trio in B flat, besides contributing a violin 
solo by Spohr. The pianist was Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann, who played Beethoven’s not very 
often heard sonata in ©, the third of the set, 
= 2, dedicated to Haydn. On Monday next 

err Joachim will make his first appearance in 
St. James’s Hall for the season; and the pro- 
gramme will include Beethoven’s great quartett 
in C, Op. 59, No. 3, and Bach’s Chaconne. 


Arter the usual Christmas recess, the Orystal 
Palace Saturday Concerts will be resumed this 
afternoon. The day being the anniversary of 
Mendelssohn’s birthday, a thoroughly represent- 
ative selection from that composer’s works will be 
brought forward, including the Scotch symphony, 
the violin concerto (played by Herr Joachim), the 
overtures to the Wedding of Camacho and Ruy 
Bias, and an Adagio from an early, and unpub- 
lished, symphony for strings only. 

Mr. DANNREUTHER announces a third series of 
musical evenings, to be given at 12 Orme Square, 
on Thursday evenings, February 15 and March 1, 
15, and 29. Among the larger works to be per- 
formed are Beethoven's sonatas Op. 109 and 110, 
vocal duets from Berlioz’s Béatrice et Bénédict and 
Les Troyens a Carthage, Brahms’s piano quartetts 
in G minor and A major, Félicien David's con- . 
certino for bassoon, Grieg’s sonata in G for piano 
and violin (Op. 13), Rheinberger’s piano quar- 
tett in E flat, Rubinstein’s quintett for piano 
and wind instruments, Schumann’s trio in D minor 
and quintett in E flat, and Spohr’s quintett in 
C minor for piano and wind instruments. So 
excellent a scheme deserves the warmest support. 


Nicoto’s opera Cendrillon, first produced in 
1810, has lately been revived, with moderate 
success, at the Opéra Comique, Paris. 


THE engagement of Mdlle. Albani at the 
Théaitre Lyrique has been prolonged, and will 
continue to the end of the present season. 


M. Sarnt-Saens’ piano concerto in E flat was 
introduced by M. Delaborde at the seventh con- 
cert of the Conservatoire, Paris, but, in spite of 
an excellent performance, was received with 
marked signs of disapproval. 

A NEw pianist, M. Charles de Beriot, a son of 
the distinguished violinist of that name and of 
Malibran, has appeared at the Concerts Popu- 
laires with a concerto of his own. Both player 
and composition were very successful, 


Tue library of the Paris Conservatoire has made 
a valuable acquisition in the orchestral scores of 
200 Italian operas, most of which are unpublished. 
Among these are twenty-two by Rossini, seventeen 
by Donizetti, eleven by Mercadante, and one each 
by Meyerbeer and Cherubini, All these works 
have been purchased at Florence, by the exertions 
of M. Wekerlin. 
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Mpg. Atpont, the celebrated contralto, the 
widow of Count Pepoli, was married on the 24th 
ult. to M. Charles Ziegler, captain of the Re- 
publican Guard. 


Tne German musical papers are full of notices 
of Brahms’s new symphony, which has lately been 
heard both at Vienna and Leipzig. The ‘critics 
are unanimous in expressing a very high opinion 
of the work, which they rank with the sympho- 
nies of Beethoven and Schumann; it is said, how- 
ever, that the eminently subjective character 
which it shares with many of its composer’s other 
works will to some extent militate against its 
popularity—at least on a first hearing. 


Tue current number of the Musikalisches 
Wochenblatt contains an important address by 
Richard Wagner to the Wagner Societies, dated 
January 1, 1877, which is too long to reprint 
extenso. After referring to the success of last 
year's performances, he states that considerable 
profit might have reasonably been expected from 
further repetitivaa, but that, apart from the im- 
possibility of retaining the ’ performers longer in 
Bayreuth, such repetitions would have appealed 
merely to the paying public, and thus have been 
foreign tothe object he hasin view. This objectis the 
founding of a High School for musico-dramatic 
performances; and as for the attainment of this 
end much practice is necessary, he proposes that 
the meetings for practice should take place only in 
the presence of those who sympathise with his 
aims. He therefore invites his friends to unite in 
an association for the maintenance and support of 
the Bayreuth performances ; and speaks of giving 
annually three series. For these 1,000 tickets 
will be issued at 100 marks (5/. sterling), but 
only to members of the association; the remain- 
ing seats of the theatre to be free, and to be given 
to “needy musicians and others, as last year. He 
also appeals to his influential friends, asking them 
to endeavour to obtain imperial support by a 
grant from Parliament. 
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